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Preface 


Readers of this issue can rightly feel themselves to be participating in a 
momentous development of current history. As it goes to press, the question 
pends before the United States Supreme Court of whether segregation by 
law of facilities for Negro and white children in the public schools shall be 
tuled unconstitutional, regardless of purported “equality.” The cases in terms 
of which the Court has accepted the burden of responsible decision represent 
the culmination of a long series, in which the legal staff of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People has steadily widened 
the breach in the tight system of Jim Crow that was consolidated in the 
South by the turn of the century. As Kenneth Clark explains in his introduc- 
tion, the materials of this issue form part of the evidence under consideration 
by the Court. What, the Court asked-in effect, is known about the social 
outcome of sudden or gradual desegregation? Here is the evidence. 


In evaluating the experience to date with instances of desegregation, 
Dr. Clark took on a Herculean task. No summary of this experience was 
available in the social science literature. No inventory of instances was at 
hand. From their own experience and acquaintance, readers of this Journal 
are likely to know only of isolated and scattered cases. Entirely as a volunteer, 
though with the help of the NAACP staff, Clark has combed reports 
published in the most scattered quarters, corresponded, travelled, and inter- 
viewed to assemble a record that will be news to most of us. And he has 
drawn from this record a number of principles that summarize the burden 
of this evidence. 


So as to increase its value as a primary source, the issue presents facts 
and documentation in detail unusual for this Journal. The implications of 
the evidence for psychologists and social scientists are drawn in the list 
of principles and in the concluding chapter, which must be regarded as 
significant contributions to social psychology. 


But the importance of the issue is not merely historical and theoretical. 
Whatever the Court decides, the evidence presented here will in one way or 
another form an important resource for guiding enlightened decisions and 
practice in this critical realm of social policy. 


M. BREWSTER SMITH 
General Editor 





I. The Background: The Role 


‘of Social Scientists 


In May 1951, the first of the cases dealing with the problem of the 
constitutionality of state laws which require racial segregation in public 
elementary and high schools was argued in the Federal District Court in 
Charleston, South Carolina. This case represented the culmination of a 
series of cases in which the Legal Staff of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People sought to eliminate various forms of racial 
discrimination and segregation through court action. In the previous cases 
which dealt with the problem of discrimination and segregation in state 
supported graduate and professional schools, the Legal Staff of the NAACP 
was successful in having Negro students admitted to these schools which 
had previously excluded them by proving that the facilities provided by the 
states for Negroes were inferior to those for whites or that no facilities were 
provided for Negroes. 


In the Sweatt vs. Painter and the McLaurin vs. Oklahoma State Regents 
cases the NAACP for the first time presented an attack on the constitution- 
ality of segregation per se. While these cases were decided within the 1896 
Pléssy vs. Ferguson “separate but equal” framework, the standards of equali- 
ty were set so high by the court as to make it difficult, if not impossible, to 
maintain racial segregation at the state-supported graduate and professional 
school level. These decisions, however, were so narrowly drawn—they were 
specifically related only to graduate and professional education—that they 
could not be considered determinative of the general issue of the constiution- 
ality of segregation in education. The Legal Staff then decided to raise this 
constitutional question at the elementary and secondary schools level. A de- 
cision at this level would be considered crucial to the perpetuation of segre- 
gation. 


The South Carolina case in 1951 reflected this legal decision to approach 
the specific problem of racial segregation in education in elementary and 
secondary schools. This case was not argued within the legal framework of 
the Plessy doctrine. The lawyers of the NAACP asserted as their primary 
legal argument that the fact of state-imposed racial segregation itself is a 
violation of the constitutionally guaranteed rights of the Negro as an Ameri- 
can citizen, In developing this argument in this and the subsequent cases, 
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these lawyers relied primarily upon the “equal protection” and “due process” 
clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment. In establishing this point before the 
courts, it was necessary to show not only that the educational facilities pro- 
vided for the Negro students were inferior to those for whites, but also 
that compulsory racial segregation in elementary and high schools inflicts 
injuries on these Negro pupils. Evidence in support of the contention that 
the facilities were unequal was presented by professional educators and was 
not contested by the State of South Carolina or in a subsequent case by the 
State of Virginia. This evidence was the type presented in the earlier graduate 
and professional school cases. 


Proof of the arguments that segregation itself is inequality and that 
state imposed racial segregation inflicts injuries upon the Negro had to 
come from the social psychologists and other social scientists.1 Because of this 
fact, it was necessary in the trying of these public school cases to develop 
an extensive collaboration between social psychologists and the legal pro- 
fession, particularly the legal staff of the NAACP. This collaboration began 
before the trial of the first case at the Federal District Court level and 
continued through the argument (December 1952) and _ reargument 
(December 1953) before the United States Supreme Court. The details and 
extent of this collaboration are presented here for the record and in order 
to serve as a guide for future collaboration between social psychologists and 
other social scientists and the legal profession. 


In their work with the lawyers, the social psychologists assumed the 
following responsibilities: 


(1) They testified in the Federal District Courts and in one State Court 
as expert witnesses on the effects of segregation on personality development, 
the effects of school segregation in lowering of motivation and impairing 
ability to learn, the social and psychological significance of a state-imposed 
racially segregated society, the consequences of desegregation, and the 
relationship between desegregation on the graduate and professional school 
level and the possibilities of desegregating the elementary and high schools. 
One social psychologist examined the Negro children involved in three of 
these cases with appropriate projective techniques and interviews in order to 
determine whether they showed evidence of personality distortions related to 
racial discrimination and segregation. 


(2) They prepared an Appendix to Appellants’ Briefs entitled ‘The 
Effects of Segregation and the Consequences of Desegregation: A Social 
Science Statement”. This appendix was submitted to and accepted by the 


1 For a preliminary discussion of the role of social scientists as expert witnesses in 
these public school segregation cases and a consideration of some of the general 
problems which social scientists must solve as they seek to function in this area see: 
Clark, K. B., “The Social Scientist As An Expert Witness in Civil Rights Litiga- 
tion,” Social Problems, 1953, Vol. 1, No. 1, pp. 5-10: 
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United States Supreme Court during the October term, 1952, and was con- 
sidered in conjunction with the legal briefs submitted in the South Carolina 
(Briggs vs. Elliott), Kansas (Brown vs. Bd. of Education of Topeka), and 
the Virginia (Davis vs, County School Board) cases in the first argument 
before the U.S. Supreme Court in December 1952. 


(3) They collected and analyzed relevant data on actual incidents of 
racial desegregation.. This material was made available to the lawyers for 
their use in answering one of the five questions which the U.S. Supreme 
Court posed as the basis for the reargument in December 1953. 


(4) One social psychologist, the present author, acted as general social 
science consultant to the Legal Staff of the NAACP. In this capacity, he 
served as liaison between the lawyers and the social psychologists who 
participated in these cases either as expert witnesses or in helping to prepare 
the social science brief or both. It was his responsibility, further, to advise 
the lawyers on such matters as the special areas of competence of prospective 
expert witnesses; to suggest competent individuals who might accept the 
responsibility of testifying as expert witnesses; to approach such individuals 
when so directed by the legal staff; to attend certain conferences of the 
legal staff of the NAACP in order to become familiar with the legal issues, 
arguments, and terminology involved in these cases and in order to offer 
suggestions concerning the limits and scope of available and relevant social 
psychological data. He and others aided in the preparation of these cases for 
presentation both at the trial and at the appellate level; and in the Virginia 
case he and others helped in analyzing the testimony of expert social science 


witnesses called by defendants so that inconsistencies and weaknesses in their | 


testimony could be brought out in cross examination. 


Social Scientists and Psychologists as Expert Witnesses in the 
Segregated School Cases 


In each of the cases which challenge the validity of state laws requiring 
segregated schools, a number of educators testified on the educational in- 
equalities between the white and Negro schools and the educational and 
social consequences of these inequalities, In addition to these educators, social 
scientists and psychologists gave expert testimony on the social and psycho- 
logical implications and consequences of segregated schools. 


In the South Carolina case, David Krech of the University of California, 
Helen Trager of Vassar, and Kenneth B. Clark of the College of the City 
of New York were the psychologists who testified for the plaintiffs. The 
court also granted permission for the testimony (which was originally given 
in the Sweatt case) of Robert Redfield of the Department of Anthropology 
of the University of Chicago to be included in the record of this case. 

The psychologists and social scientists who testified for the plaintiffs in 
the Kansas case were Horace B, English of Ohio State University; Wilbur B. 
Brookover of Michigan State College; Louisa Holt of the University of 
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Kansas and Menninger Clinic; John J. Kane of the Sociology Department at 
the University of Notre Dame; and Bettie Belk of the Workshop in Human 
Relations at the University of Kansas City in Missouri. 


The following psychologists and social scientists testified for the plain- 
tiffs in the Delaware case: Jerome S. Bruner of Harvard University; Otto 
Klineberg of Columbia University; George Gorham Lane of the University 
of Delaware; Kenneth B. Clark; Kenneth Morland of the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology at the College of William and Mary; and 
Frederick B. Parker of the Department of Sociology at the University of 
Delaware, Dr. Frederick Wertham, a psychiatrist, also testified in this case 
on the psychiatric consequences of segregated education. 


The most extensive use of the testimony of psychologists and social 
scientists was found in the Virginia case. The attorneys for the defendant and 
the State of Virginia in this case sought to counteract the effect of the 
psychological testimony of the NAACP’s—plaintiffs-—witnesses by present- 
ing their own witnesses who were qualified as experts in psychology and 
psychiatry. They presented a psychiatrist, Dr. William H. Kelly, and two 
psychologists: John Nelson Buck, a clinical psychologist, and Henry E. 
Garrett of Columbia University. The following psychologists appeared as 
expert witnesses for the plaintiffs in this case: Isidor Chein of New York 
University; Mamie P. Clark of Northside Center for Child Development 
(rebuttal testimony) ; Horace B. English of Ohio State (rebuttal testimony) ; 
Alfred McClung Lee of Brooklyn College (rebuttal testimony) ; M. Brewster 
Smith, then of Vassar College; and Kenneth B. Clark. Elsa Robinson of New 
York University assisted in this case but did not testify. 


Preparation of the Social Science Brief 


The original draft of the social science brief was prepared by a special 
committee of SPSSI under the chairmanship of Gerhart Saenger, which 
collected and analyzed the available data and theory on the effects of segrega- 
tion on personality development. Immediate practical use of this material was 
not contempiated initially by this committee. As the committee continued to 
meet, it became apparent to those of its members who were also involved with 
the work of the Legal Staff of the NAACP that much of the work of the 
committee would be relevant to the segregated school cases and could be 
made available to the lawyers in these cases if they felt that they could use it. 


The specific responsibility for preparing a preliminary draft of the 
report was given to Gerhart Saenger, Isidor Chein and Kenneth B. Clark. 
The final form of this report which was printed as the Appendix to 
Appellants’ Briefs? resulted from the collaboration of Isidor Chein, Stuart 


2 This document has been reprinted as “The Effects of Segregation and the Conse- 
quences of Desegregation: A Social Science Statement,” Minnesota Law Review, 
1953, vol. 37, No. 6, 427-439. ‘ 
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Cook and Kenneth B. Clark in revising and rewriting the preliminary draft. 
Thirty-two social scientists, psychologists, and psychiatrists endorsed this 
statement which was submitted to the United States Supreme Court over 
their signatures. 


The Nature of the Collaboration 


Throughout this collaboration between social scientists and lawyers 
which was essential to the trial of these segregated school cases, it was 
necessary to maintain effective communication between the two approaches to 
social problems. The fact that this type of extensive and intensive collabora- 
tion is not common required the development of specific techniques for 
collaboration, a sensitivity to the many intangibles which might interfere 
with the most effective interchange of ideas, and an ability of each discipline 
to be willing to learn the limits and scope of the other and the degree to 
which the other could be effective in attaining the desired goals. 


One of the most effective means of communication was through the 
legal conferences which were attended by a social scientist. Through these 
conferences, it was possible for the social scientist to become familiar with 
the fundamental legal issues and problems involved in the cases and to under- 
stand the place of social science data within the larger legal structure of the 
case. As valuable as were these legal conferences, frequent informal dis- 
cussions with individual members of the legal staff were equally valuable. 


In these informal discussions, a more genuine interchange of ideas, concepts | 


and terminology could occur. In fact, there were times when the lawyers 
could speak as social psychologists and the social psychologists began to 
sound like lawyers. In spite of this mutual accommodation, however, a clear 
distinction of roles and responsibilities had to be maintained for effective 
collaboration. 


In view of the fact that a systematic and empirical approach to the 
study of society is relatively new and the fact that legal arguments and 
decisions depend to such a large extent on precedent, the introduction of 
social science testimony in these cases was an extension of the legal frontiers. 
There was understandable concern on the part of some of the lawyers about 
whether this type of evidence would be admissable in the courts and how 
it would be evaluated within the normal framework of the legal discipline. 


The intensity and duration of this collaboration, furthermore, required 
a sensitivity to the intangibles of interpersonal relationship. It was necessary 
for the social scientists and the lawyers to be aware of the fact that the 
importance of these cases placed a personal stress on the human beings 
involved, It was essential for these individuals to be flexible and casual in 
their relations while at the same time capable of expressing mutual respect 
and appropriate warmth and friendliness as each made his contribution. 
Fortunately, these conditions were not difficult to obtain in this situation 
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since the liaison person between the social scientists and the lawyers had 
known many of these lawyers on a friendly basis for many years before 
assuming this specific role. 


Social Science-Legal Collaboration, June to December, 1953 


In preparation for the reargument before the United States Supreme 
Court, it was necessary to continue and broaden the scope of social science 
collaboration with the Legal Staff of the NAACP. This was so since the five 
guestions posed by the court as the basis for this reargument seemed primarily 
social science rather than legal questions. Of these five questions, two were 
concerned with the history of the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
one was concerned with the power of the court, and two were concerned 
with the method of transition from segregated to nonsegregated schools. 


The first three questions were clearly within the province of those 
historians who were specialists in the post civil war period of American 
history and in constitutional and Jegal history. The responsibility for obtaining 
the historical answers to these questions was, therefore, given to those indi- 
viduals who were competent in these areas of knowledge and who were 
willing to contribute their skills and knowledge. The responsibility for the 
most effective use of this material and the decision as to how it would be 
used remained, as always, with the Legal Staff of the NAACP. The task of 
coordinating the work of the many individuals involved in extra legal research 
at this stage of these cases was assumed by John Davis, a political scientist, 
now of the College of the City of New York. 


An attempt was made to answer Question IV by collecting and analyzing 
instances of change from a segregated to a nonsegregated situation. It was 
decided that this task was primarily the responsibility of the social psy- 
chologists. The author of this issue was assigned the responsibility for de- 
veloping a research plan within the limits of the available time and budget 
in order to obtain empirical answers to this question. 


Otto Klineberg and Robert K. Merton of Columbia University aided in 
the development of the plan and were consulted by the author during the 
early stages of the actual collection of data. Many other outstanding social 
scientists contributed to the collection of data in this research. All of the 
individuals who signed the social science Appendix to Appellants’ Brief 
were sent letters requesting help in the search for specific instances of 
desegregation. The majority responded immediately. Many of those who did 
not respond at that time could not do so because they were out of the 
country. It is not possible to list the many individuals who helped in the 
collection of data for this monograph, In many cases the cited references to 
unpublished memoranda, reports, and letters in the body of this report 
reflect those who have helped us in the collection of these data. 
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II. The Question Posed and the Strategy 
of the Reply 


The Question—Its Implications 


Among the questions posed by the United States Supreme Court as the 
basis for the reargument of the five cases which challenge the constitutionality 
of state-imposed racial segregation in public elementary and high schools 
was the following: 


(Question IV) Assuming it is decided that segregation in public schools violates 
the Fourteenth Amendment, 

(a) Would a decree necessarily follow providing that, within the limits set by normal 
geographic school districting, Negro children should forthwith be admitted to schools 
of their choice, or 

(b) May this court, in the exercise of its equity powers, permit an effective gradual 
adjustment to be brought about from existing segregated systems to a system not based 
on color distinctions ? 


In attempting to answer this question, it is necessary to make certain 
assumptions concerning the intent of the Court in asking it. A basic assump- 
tion which must be made is that this question suggests a concern that there 
might be important social problems which would arise if the Court were to 
decide that segregation in public schools is unconstitutional and on the basis 
of this finding were to issue a decree requiring that ‘within the limits set 
by normal geographic school districting, Negro children should forthwith 
be admitted to schools of their choice.” Part (b) of the question, therefore, 
may be seen as an attempt on the part of the Court to reconcile the legal and 
constitutional rights of Negroes with some “effective gradual adjustment” 
from the “existing segregated systems to a system not based on color distinc. 
tions.” Implicitly this part of the question suggests that this approach is 
less likely to lead to social disruptions and, therefore, would be more socially 
desirable, provided it is possible to reconcile it with judicial powers, preced- 
ence, and procedures. 


The Specific Role of Social Scientists 


Although the specific legal issues inherent in this question are outside 
of the province of social science, the social scientists may provide the facts 
which would contribute to concrete answers to the above question and its 
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implications. What are the facts and how do they compare with the specula- 
tions ? 


The following are some of the questions which social scientists may 
seek to answer in the light of empirical evidence: 


1. In what areas of American life have there been significant recent changes from 
racially segregated to nonsegregated patterns? 

(a) How were these changes brought about? What were the actual mechanics of 
change? What type of preparation was made for the change? 

(b) What were some of the problems which arose in the transition from segregated 
to nonsegregated systems ? 

(c) How were these problems effectively dealt with? 

(d) What were the immediate and long range consequences of the change? 

2. Does a direct and immediate order to change from a segregated to a non- 
segregated situation in itself lead to major social disruptions? 

3. Is a “gradual adjustment” or change from “segregated systems” “to a system not 
based on color distinctions” likely to be more “effective’’ than a direct and immediate 
change? 

4, What are the conditions which determine the effectiveness of a change from racially 
segregated to nonsegregated systems? 


The task of the social scientists in this phase of the litigation was (1) to 
attempt to answer the above questions through collecting and analyzing all 
of the available evidence, particularly in the South, as to whether and how 
a change from a segregated to a nonsegregated situation can be smoothly and 
effectively accomplished; and (2) to present this evidence in a specific and 
concrete way in order to make clear the conditions under which nonsegrega- 
tion has been and, therefore, can be, accomplished without severe or perma- 
nent disruption of a community. 


Relevant information was obtained in the following ways: (1) ex- 
amining of the available literature in social science journals, general periodi- 
cals, and newspapers which described or analyzed specific examples of changes 
in patterns of American race relations; (2) obtaining direct reports from 
individuals who observed directly or participated in situations which changed 
or were changing from a segregated to a racially nonsegregated pattern; 
(3) reading of relevant unpublished research manuscripts and unpublished 
research data. 


Limits and Scope of Results 


In view of the fact that changes from segregated to nonsegregated 
patterns do not always occur voluntarily and at the same rate in the southern 
states as in other regions of the country and in view of the fact, also, that 
when such changes do occur in the South they are not as likely to be widely 
publicized, it was not possible to amass a substantial amount of evidence on 
this issue without including information from northern and border states, A 
similarity in the prior racial mores and customs of such areas as southern 
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Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico and Arizona to those of the South 
makes the data obtained from these areas significant indicators of what 
would generally be expected from southern states if they were required to 
undergo similar changes in pattern. Furthermore, some direct examples in 
southern states of changes from segregation to nonsegregation in Army 
camps, in schools run by the Army, Navy shore installations, churches, in- 
dustrial plants and labor unions were found and indicate in general that 
these states do not differ significantly from northern and border states in 
their ability to accommodate to a specific change in social situations. 


In the Appendix to Appellants’ Briefs—the Effects of Segregation and 
the Consequences of Desegregation: A Social Science Statement* a summaty 
of the contributions of contemporary social science on the consequences of 
segregation and some of the factors involved in changing from segregated 
to nonsegregated practices were presented. On pages 13 through 17 of this 
Appendix, an evaluation of the available evidence dealing with known 
instances of desegregation is presented. Upon the basis of the studies 
examined, the following conclusions are stated: 


: . . desegregation has been carried out successfully in a variety of situations al- 
though outbreaks of violence had been commonly predicted” (p. 14). 

“Under certain circumstances, desegregation not only proceeds without major dif- 
ficulties, but has been observed to lead to the emergence of more favorable attitudes 
and friendlier relations between races” (p. 15). 


The specific conditions under which effective desegregation had taken places 
were described (p. 17) in this summary. 


The present report does not deal with the problem of the nature and 
consequences of racial segregation, but it does present a more detailed picture 
of the process of desegregation. It describes in detail the areas and social 
institutions in which desegregation has recently taken place, the methods by 
which this has been effectively accomplished, and the consequences of desegre- 
gation. 


The data presented are not intended to prove that patterns of change 
from segregation to desegregation are widespread throughout the United 
States. These specific instances of the process of desegregation are described 
and analyzed in order to illustrate the fact that such changes can and do 
take place and to clarify the social conditions within which they occur 
smoothly, effectively, and without severe social disruption. 


The term desegregation is used in this report to describe the process of 
change in social situations or institutions from a system of organization in 
terms of separate facilities for whites and Negroes, exclusion of Negroes, 


* Sources and documentation for statements made in Sections II and III of this re- 
port are given in notes that are gathered at the end of Section III, pp.64-68. 
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or a deliberate restriction of the extent or area of participation of Negroes, 
to a system wherein distinctions, exclusion, or restriction of participation 
based upon race no longer prevail, Desegregation seems a more descriptive 
term for the actual process with which this report is concerned than is the 
term racial integration. Desegregation is a more objective and empirical 
term and does not imply the complexity of social and individual adjustments 
and attitudinal factors which are inherent in the more evaluative term integra- 
tion. Desegregation is also preferable to nonsegregation in that it connotes 
a process rather than a single act. Desegregation is considered effective in 
this report if it fulfills the following conditions: (a) was accomplished; (b) 
there was relative ease in overcoming initial resistance; (c) there was no 
loss, or there was an increase, in the general efficiency of functioning of the 
institution involved; or (d) or any initial disruption or loss in efficiency was 
overcome as the desegregation process continued. 


Form of Present Report 


An analysis of the specific instances of racial desegregation revealed 
that some general principles operate in the desegregation process and are 
related to the success or failure of desegregation. These principles emerged 
from an initial examination of all of the available cases of desegregation. 
This report presents each principle and then illustrates the principle by 
appropriate specific cases of desegregation. A given principle is generally 
supported by many illustrative cases and a given case. may support two or 
more principles. 
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III. Findings 


I. A trend toward desegregation is found in many areas of community life 
and involves various social mstitutions. While the majority of these examples 
of desegregation come from Northern, Border, Midwestern and Southwestern 
states, there are examples of successful desegregation in Southern states. 


Areas of Recent Change from Racially Segregated to 
Nonsegregated Patterns 


The following instances of desegregation in various institutions and 
areas of American life are not necessarily a complete listing of all of the 
instances of desegregation which have taken place within the past ten years. 
This list presents merely those areas and instances of racial desegregation 
which have come to our attention during the course of this survey. In a few 
instances, the desegregation may have occurred earlier than ten years ago. 
Such instances, however, are included in the listing if they are a part of an 
area which has been increasing in rate and extent of desegregation during 
the past ten years. 


1. The Church 


Protestant Churches Catholic Churches 
Individual parishes Individual parishes, e.g., Newton Grove, 
University of the South, other theolo- N. G. 

gical schools and church supported Parochial schools: 

colleges and universities in southern St. Louis, Mo. 

states Wilmington, Del. 


Washington, D. C. 
Church supported colleges, universities, 
hospitals, 


2. The Armed Forces 


Army Air Force 
Camps, schools on camps in south- Personnel, bases 
ern states, housing, personnel 

Navy Marine Corps 


Ships, personnel, navy yards in 
southern states 





3. Housing 


Interracial housing in northern and Non-segregation in residential areas in 
border states southern states 


A cursory glance at the cities in which integration in public housing has been accom- 
plished indicates that it is possible in a wide variety of socio-political climates. It 
exists in some form in such diversified communities as New York, Honolulu, T.H., 
Cheyenne, Claypool (Ariz.), Berkeley, Seattle, Philadelphia, Modesto (Calif.), Newark, 
Youngstown, San Diego, Chicago, Hartford, Portland (Ore.), Boston, Vancouver, 
Chambersburg (Pa.), Lima (Ohio), Bloomfield (N.J.), Sausalito, Princeton, Yonkers. 
These are communities large and small, East and West (and Midwest), Republican 
and Democrat, urban and suburban, wealthy and not-so-wealthy, with a large melting 
pot population, and with a relative homogeneous population, with a large Negro 
population and with a small Negro population ... . Integration . . . is not found 
in any of the southern or border states.? 


4. Interstate Transportation 


Railroads—Pullman, dining cars, coaches 
Buses 
Airplanes—airports in southern states 


5. Hospitals and Health Services 


Interracial hospitals in southern states 
Admission of Negroes to medical societies 
Use of Negro personnel on hospital staffs 


6. Public Accommodations and Recreational Facilities 


Hotels, restaurants and theaters, moving 
picture houses in Washington, D. C. and 
other border states 

Public facilities—-southern and border states: 
Playgrounds, public parks, swimming pools 

Private recreation facilities 


7. Organized Sports 


Baseball 
Big league teams 
Minor League teams in the South 
Tennis, bowling, etc. 
Intercollegiate competition between 
northern and southern colleges in the South 


8. Labor Unions and Industrial Employment 
Unions in the South* 


George S. Mitchell of the Southern Regional Council has stated that 


* While this manuscript was in preparation, this Journal has published an issue 
dealing with related problems: Bell, Daniel and Lipset, S. M. (issue editors), ‘Trade 
Unions and Minority Problems,” Journal of Social Issues, 1953, 9, No. 1, 1-62. 
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within the last dozen years, “not only has trade unionism found rather general 
acceptance in the South, but mixed trade unionism, with Negroes and whites 
in the same local together, has become a Southern institution no longer much 
resisted. Of the estimated 2,750,000 trade unionists in the South, probably 
as many as 700,000 are Negroes.’ 


Expansion of employment opportunities in the South* 





Bibbs Company 
Chrysler Corp. 

Glenn Martin 
Flintkote Company 
Happy Day Laundry 
Higgins, Inc. 

Ingalls Shipbuilding 
International Harvester 


Norfolk Navy Yard 


Rheems Manufacturing Co. 


Swift and Company 


Other industries 


Bell Telephone Company 
(10 companies) 

Curtiss Wright 

Douglas Aircraft 

General Cable 


Columbus, Georgia 
New Orleans 
Baltimore, Maryland 
New Orleans 
Nashville, Tennessee 
New Orleans 
Brunswick, Georgia 
New Oxleans; Memphis; 
Louisville, Kentucky; 
Evansville, Indiana 
Norfolk, Virginia 
New Orleans 

New Orleans 


National Smelting 
RCA 

Sperry Gyroscope 
Western Electric 
Winchester Arms 





9. Politics and Government 


Negroes voting in Democratic primaries in 
southern states 

Election of Negroes to public offices in 
southern communities 


That Negroes are becoming an increasingly important factor in southern 
and national politics is indicated by the estimate that there were 1,200,000 
registered Negro voters in 12 southern states in 1952.5 It is noteworthy that 
predictions of violence and excessive social unrest were made when these 
voting cases were before the courts, These predictions have not come true. 
Instead the following partial list of Negro public office holders and elected 
officials in the South demonstrates that the court’s granting to the Negro 
the right to participate in the Democratic primaries in southern states has had, 
to date, beneficial effects for the Negro and no detrimental consequences 
for the society as a whole:® 


Harrold Trigg, a Negro, has been a member of the North Carolina State School 
Board for three years. Raleigh, North Carolina, has or has had lately Negro 
school board members. 
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Newport News, Virginia, appointed C. W. Scott, a Negro, to its school board 
April 1953. 

Richmond, Virginia, appointed Booker T, Bradshow, a Negro, to its school board. 

Nashville, Tennessee, appointed Coyness L. Ennix, a Negro, to its school board, 
January 1952. 

Darlington, South Carolina, appointed G. Perry Gandy, a Negro, to its’ school board, 
January 1951. 

Maryland appointed Dwight O. W. Holmes, a Negro, to its State Board of Educa- 
tion, June 1951. 

Kentucky has had Negro representation on its school board since 1944. 

Atlanta, Georgia, elected Rufus E. Clement, a Negro, to its city school board, 
May, 1953. 

Augusta, Georgia, elected W. C, Ervin, a Negro, to its city school board, November 
1952. 


The following towns have elected Negroes to the City Council or Board 
of Aldermen: 


Richmond, Virginia, had a Negro City Counselor for one term about 1951-52. 

Atlanta, Georgia, in May 1953 elected A. T. Walden and Miles G. Amos to serve 
on the Executive Committee of the Democratic party for the City. 

Winston Salem, North Carolina, also elected Mrs. Sarah Marash, a Negro, to serve 
on its City party Executive Committee, April 1953. 


The number of southern states that have a poll tax has gone down from 
eleven to five within the past ten years. The Negro vote in the South which 
was estimated at 250,000 in 1940 is now estimated at over 1,000,000. George 
Mitchell states: 


Two, at least, of Southern School Boards include Negro members. We know of five 
or six local school boards which have or have lately had Negro members .. . . [In] 
Richmond , . . Greensboro . . . Winston-Salem . . . Nashville . . . Negroes have 
won their way to places on the City Council, In twenty North Carolina cities Negroes 
are currently candidates for elective municipal offices. Sixteen major Southern cities 
employ nearly 65,000 Negro persons, and 468 of these are engaged in managerial 
or professional tasks.7 


10. Higher Education 


As of September, 1953, some Negro students were enrolled on the 
undergraduate, graduate, or professional levels in the following publicly 
supported or private colleges and universities in southern or border states.® 


State supported graduate level or professional schools 


Arkansas A and M College, Delaware University 
Monticello, Ark. Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkansas Polytechnic Institute, Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Russellville, Ark. Kentucky University 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Louisiana State University 
Conway, Ark. Maryland University 
Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Missouri University (including 5 state 
; supported colleges) 
Arkansas University North Carolina University 
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North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Oklahoma University 
Oklahoma A & M College 
Southern State College, Magnolia, Ark. 
Tennessee University 
Texas University 
Virginia Medical College 


State and municipal, undergraduate level 


Amarillo Junior College, Amarillo, 
Texas 

Cincinnati College of Music 

Delaware University 

Del Mar Junior College, Corpus Christi, 
Texas 

Hardin Junior College, Wichita Falls, 
Texas 


Private 


Alderson-Broaddus 
' W. Va. 
American University, Washington, D.C. 


College, Philippi, 


Austin Theological Seminary, Austin, 


Tex. 

Bellarmine College, Louisville, Ky. 

Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

Black Mountain College, Black Moun- 
tain, N. C. 

Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Columbia Theological Seminary, Deca- 
tur, Ga. 

Cumberland (Presbyterian) Seminary, 
Decatur, Ga. 

Dumbarton College of Holy Cross, 
Washington, D.C. 

Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C. 

Georgetown Visitation Convent (Junior 
College), Washington, D.C. 

Imaculata Junior College, Washington, 
D.C. 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Louisville Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, 
Md. 

Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky. 
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Virginia University 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

William and Mary College (including 
Richmond Professional Institute and 
the Norfolk Division of W & M— 
VPI) 

West Virginia University 


Howard County Junior College, Big 
Springs, Texas 

Louisville University, Louisville 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 


La. 
Paducah Junior College, Paducah 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


New Orleans Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, New Orleans, La. 

Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, La. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, 
San Antonio, Tex. . 

Park College, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Johns College, Annapolis, Md. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Tex. 

Scarritt College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Southern (Lutheran) Seminary, 
Columbus, S.C. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Southwestern Baptist Seminary, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Trinity College, Washington, D.C. 

Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Va. 

University of the South School of Theo- 
logy, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Ursuline College, Louisville, Ky. 

Vanderbilt School of Religion, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Virginia Episcopal Seminary, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wayland College, Plainview, Texas 

West Virginia Wesleyan, Buckhannon, 
W. Va. 

Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 








Southern Negro colleges with white students 


Interracial contacts on the graduate or undergraduate level among 
students in the South are not limited to the admission of Negro students to 
previously all white southern colleges. Some Negro colleges in the South 
and border states have developed a program which makes it possible for 
them to admit white students on the graduate or undergraduate level, or 
provide contact with white college students through a student exchange pro- 
gram with a northern interracial college. 


The following statements concerning those colleges which are involved 
in this type of program is obtained from a memorandum of the National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students.® 


Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee; Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia; 
Howard University, Washington, D. C.; and Lincoln University, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Pennsylvania—colleges which were originally Negro institutions—have estab- 
lished traditions of accepting white students on an exchange basis with Grinnell 
College, Grinnell, Iowa; Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pennsylvania; and Pomona College, Claremont, California. In addition, these 
originally Negro institutions have accepted white graduate students for many years, 
and white undergraduate and graduate students as resident members of annual insti- 
tutes conducted on their campuses. During the past five years Fisk University, 
Howard University, and Lincoln University have admitted white undergraduate and 
graduate students on a full-time resident basis. 


11. Preparatory Schools : 


A systematic program to place qualified Negro students in outstanding 
preparatory schools has been developed within the past four years by the 
National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students. This develop- 
ment may be of significance in illustrating the changes in racial practices of 
educational institutions.1° It must of course be noted that (1) the issue, 
rather than pertaining to deliberate segregation, was one of exclusion or 
non-application of Negroes in terms of social and economic class factors; 
(2) the schools listed are all in the northern or New England states; and 
(3) the proportion of Negro students involved is small. 


When asked to evaluate the success of this program and the adjustment 
of the Negro students at these preparatory schools, Richard L, Plaut, Director 
of the National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students stated: 
(letter July 28, 1953) 


What happened in all of these situations from our direct knowledge (and I don’t 
mean to be glib about it) is exactly nothing. The students were enrolled and, from 
all of the information we have gathered in keeping track of them, they were easily 
adjusted, took an active part in student life, and turned out to be either outstanding 
or average members of the community; as they would have been in any community. 


Support for this positive evaluation is found in a statement by George P. 
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Milmine, Assistant Headmaster, Hotchkiss School. In describing the adjust- 
ment of the first Negro student admitted to Hotchkiss, Milmine states:11 


His presence at school has raised no difficulties—-socially or otherwise. Possibly a 
few people have been critical of the school’s policy, but there is abundant evidence 
that boys, parents, and alumni have generally approved. Certainly this boy’s status as a 
member of the school has’ been excellent, and the record he has made will make 
it easier and pleasanter for other Negro boys to enter Hotchkiss, with a general 
feeling of good will and expectation of happy and successful accomplishment. 


The following preparatory schools have offered scholarships to and 
accepted Negro students: 


Abbott Academy 

Buxton Academy 

Groton School 

The Gunnery 

Lawrence Academy 

Loomis School 

Lenox School for Boys 
Monson Academy 
Northfield School for Girls 
Perkiomen School 

Phillips Academy at Andover 


Phillips Exeter Academy 
Putney School 

Riverdale Country Day School 
Slovak Girls Academy 

Taft School 

Westminster School 
Westover School for Girls 
Westtown School 

Williston Academy 

Windsor Mountain School 


12. Elementary and Secondary Public Schools That Have 
Desegregated Within the Past Five to Ten Y ears* 


Arizona East St. Louis (elementary and 


Phoenix (elementary and 
secondary schools) 
Tucson (elementary schools) 
California 
Imperial Valley 
Delaware 
Arden (elementary school) 
Claymont (elementary and 
secondary schools) 
Hockessin (elementary school) 
Kansas 
Merriman (elementary school) 
Topeka (elementary schools) 
Wichita (elementary and 
secondary schools) 
Illinois 
Alton (grade and Junior High 
schools) 
Cairo (elementary and secondary 
schools) 
East Moline (elementary school) 


secondary schools) 
Edwardsville (elementary and 
secondary schools) 

Golconda (elementary school) 
Harrisourg (elementary schools) 
Madison (secondary school) 
Metropolis (elementary and 
secondary schools) 

Sparta (one classroom, high school) 
Ullin (secondary school) 
Tamms (secondary schools) 


Indiana 


Elkhart 
Evansville 
Indianapolis 
Gary 
South Bend 


Maryland 


Baltimore (Technical High School) 


New Jersey 


Asbury Park (elementary schools) 


* From the files of the Field Staff of the _ Division of the NAACP. This list 


is not considered to be complete. 





Bordentown (elementary schools) 
Burlington (elementary schools) 
Camden (elementary schools) 
Fair Haven (elementary schools) 
Florence (elementary schools) 
Freehold (elementary schools) 
Long Branch (elementary schools) 
Montclair (elementary schools) 


New York 


Hillburn (elementary schools) 
Hempstead (elementary schools) 
New Rochelle (elementary schools) 


Ohio 


Chagrin Falls 
Cincinnati (swimming classes, sec- 
ondary schools) 


Mount Laurel (elementary schools) Hamilton 
Palmyra (elementary schools) Glendale 
Pine Branch (elementary schools) Marion 
Princeton (elementary schools) Wilmington 





Riverside (elementary schools) Xenia 

Salem (elementary schools) Pennsylvania 

Trenton (elementary and secondary Carlisle (elementary schools) 
schools) Harrisburg (elementary and second- 

i ary schools) 

Nether Providence Township 

West Chester (elementary schools) 
Upper Providence Township 


New Mexico 
Carlsbad 
Las Cruces 


II. The specific factor responsible for the desegregation varies from situation 
to situation, institution to institution and from region to region. Among these 
factors are: 


1. Population changes 7. Personal decision of responsible 
2. Voluntary public opinion pressure authority 
3. Referendum of electorate 8. Non-judicial governmental action 
4. Threat of publicity 9. Legislative action 
5. Moral arguments 10. Threat of court action 
6. Activity of community action 11. Pending court decision 
agencies 12. Court action 
rey 


Desegregation Resulting from Population Changes 


As an example of a previously white church in an area of transition, 
Oniki describes the adjustment problems and process of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church located in the Bronx, New York City.12 This church was built in 
1860 by German immigrants. Gradually, middle and upper class Americans 
of European background displaced the German speaking low income con- 
gregation. In the 1940’s Negroes began moving into the area surrounding 
the church and by 1947 the community was almost entirely Negro. Rather 
than selling the church or excluding Negroes, the minister, with approval 
of the Church Board, decided to attempt to integrate Negroes into the church 
in a cautious gradual manner. 


A first step was the integration of Negro children into the Sunday 
School. A number of qualified Negroes were encouraged to teach the racially 
mixed classes in the church school. A part-time professional Negro worker 
was then engaged to supervise the children’s educational program and to 
assist in the meeting of Negro parents. Some Negroes decided to join the 
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church. At the present time, Negroes constitute fifteen per cent of the con- 
gregation and ten per cent of the church membership. 


The relatively small proportion of Negro membership may be accounted 
for by the fact that there was resistance to the racially inclusive policy on the 
part of some of the white parishioners. Many of these people who overtly 
objected to Negroes joining the church withdrew from the church when the 
new policy went into effect. Several families voiced their objections, but 
were willing to go along with the decision to integrate. Oniki states further 
that even at the present time “although the church has opened its door to 
Negroes, the congregation as a whole would object to a large number of 
Negroes joining the church. The white members would leave St. John’s and 
and take with them much of the financial support which is necessary to 
maintain the present program.” 


The Warren Avenue Congregational Church of Chicago, on the other 
hand, is an example of a church which has conscientiously and successfully 
integrated individuals without regard to race and color in its congregation. 
This church was also located originally in a fashionable area which went 
through a transition in racial population. Thirty churches in this community 
moved away. However, the Warren Avenue Church decided to remain as 
an integrated church and to open its doors directly and immediately to 
people of all races. Today the church consists of members of nine different 
races. It has also developed an extensive and successful community program.1% 


Desegregation Through Voluntary Public Opinion and Citizens’ Activity 


After continued protest against extensive discrimination and segrega- 
tion of racial and religious minority groups, a committee composed of re- 
presentatives of leading community groups and city officials in Minneapolis 
conducted a comprehensive community self survey of community institutions, 
including educational, medical, housing, employment, public and private 
facilities, and other areas, in order to determine the facts. While profession- 
al persons were consulted, local citizens assisted extensively in making the 
survey. 


At the conclusion of the self survey, a larger committee of the same 
groups was formed to present the survey findings to the community and 
to sponsor a community educational program in order to mobilize public 
opinion and secure support for nondiscriminatory policies, Smaller com- 
mittees worked with the policy making persons to encourage the adoption 
of nondiscriminatory policies. In some cases this was done quietly “behind 
the scenes” and in other instances there was publicity. As a result of this 
cooperative community survey and educational program, extensive changes 
from segregated to nonsegregated policies were effected without difficulties. 


A similar effort, on a more limited scale, was carried out by the Com- 
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mittee on Civil Rights in East Manhattan (New York City). This group, 
composed of representatives of twenty-three organizations, worked entirely 
on a volunteer basis with advice from social scientists. In June, 1950, CCREM 
tested the racial practices of sixty-two restaurants in a small section of New 
York City by sending matched Negro and white couples to dine in them. 
Although no Negro team was refused service, in 42 per cent of the restau- 
rants the Negroes were given clearly less desirable tables or markedly in- 
ferior service to that given the white testers. Without publicity CCREM 
presented its findings to all of the organizations in the restaurant field in 
New York City—both management groups and labor unions—and secured 
from each of them a resolution of equal treatment for all patrons. At this 
point a news release and other publicity were issued, stressing not only 
the existence of discrimination but the industry’s promised cooperation to 
end it. During the next year four letters were sent to the owners or managers 
of all the restaurants within the survey area urging them to sign individual 
nondiscrimination pledges. One third of them did so. Individual conferences 
were held with the managers of restaurants in which discrimination had been 
encountered. A resurvey in the spring of 1952 covering ninety-two restaurants 
found discrimination in only 16 per cent. 


It is not clear, of course, whether all of this decrease could be attributed 
to CCREM’s efforts. This was a period of change in the civil rights field; 
more specifically, just before the survey the State Civil Rights Law had 
been amended to provide more effective enforcement of provisions with res- 
pect to public accommodations. Although the new law had not yet gone 
into effect, it is possible that the discussion attending its passage influenced 
restaurant practices,15 


Desegregation Through Referendum 


Webster Groves is a suburb of St. Louis, Missouri. A publicly owned 
pool was built and opened in 1949. It operated in 1949 and 1950 under a 
policy of excluding Negroes, The pool was closed in the summer of 1951, 
after Circuit Judge John A. Williams ruled that Negroes would have to be 
admitted at all times or a separate pool built for their use. The pool remained 
closed for two years, 1951 and 1952. 


During this period an Independent Citizens Committee sought to have 
the municipally owned swimming pool opened on a nonsegregated basis. 
This committee canvassed about 4000 homes in Webster Groves and raised 
$6800 in cash to help finance the operation of the pool. The citizens group 
appealed directly to the Mayor and the City Council in a letter to the Mayor 
in which it asked for a survey of opinion of Webster Groves residents, The 
letter stated, “If the results of the poll warrant it, we would like to have 
you open the pool immediately.” The letter further stated: 


We believe that the majority of Webster citizens do not want a $190,000 investment 
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on which we are paying interest and principal to stand idle, if some of our citizens 
want to use it and will be able to guarantee its financially sound operation on the 
only basis which is compatible with the laws and court decisions of the United 
States . . . . If you are afraid of race riots, gentlemen, you do not have much faith 
in the citizens of Webster Groves or in your police department. 


The Mayor and City Council rejected these requests and insisted that 
the pool would remain closed. The reasons stated were that the money raised 
would be insufficient to operate the pool and that the official bodies “are 
unanimous in our belief that the Independent Citizens Committee represent 
a minority point of view in the community on this matter.” They maintained 
that opposition to nonsegregated swimming was at least “three times as 
great’ as sentiment for it. They insisted: “We believe that citizens, as a 
a whole, would prefer to keep the pool closed than open it to limited 
use by those who might be expected to patronize it on a mixed swimming 
basis.” The City Council and the Parks Committee suggested, however, that 
“it would probably be desirable to put the question to the test of a ballot 
or impartial survey at the earliest appropriate time.” 


_ At the next municipal election, reported as “hotly contested,” Webster 
Groves voted out of office its resistant incumbent city officials and also voted 
to open its swimming pool to Negroes. The vote for opening the swimming 
pool “‘to all citizens of Webster Groves on a nonsegregated basis regardless 
of race” was 4223 to 3572. In spite of the fact that this vote was only ad- 
visory in nature, it was understood that the successful candidates favored 
the opening of the pool on a nonsegregated basis. It may be of interest to 
note that of the 4200 residents who voted to open the pool on a nonsegre- 
gated basis, only 190 were Negroes. It is clear from these figures that the 
Negro vote was too small to have any decisive effect. The pool reopened on 
May 30, 1953. There were about 300 people in attendance of which approxi- 
mately 30 were Negroes. There was no racial incident or friction. There was 
ample police coverage but “‘it really didn’t seem necessary.” 17, 18, 19 


The Webster Groves Swimming Pool incident is one of the rare cases 
in which desegregation in a public accommodation took place because of the 
expressed opinions of a majority of whites who were opposed by public 
officials who sought to maintain the segregation. Generally in cases of desegre- 
gation it appears that it is necessary for a strong authority—a public official 
with prestige and status—to buck the majority of whites who appear to 
desire continued segregation. In Webster Groves the pattern was reversed 
and the opinion of the majority prevailed. The obstructing public officials 
were voted out of office. 


It appears that the people were unwilling to permit a public facility 
to remain unused and stand merely as a symbol of racial segregation, When 
they were presented with a choice of racial desegregation or no publicly sup- 
ported facilities, the majority of them in this border state community chose 
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nonsegtegation in spite of the adamant resistance of their public officials. 
In this case, the strength of economic considerations and self interest was 
greater than the traditional racial segregation pattern. It should also be noted 
that in spite of the fact that the initial impetus to desegregate this swimming 
pool came from a court order, the actual desegregation occurred without the 
aid or intervention of the usual race relations or social action organizations. 


Desegregation Through Threat of Publicity 


Before 1951, public swimming pools were not open to Negroes in 
Tucson, Arizona. A member of the NAACP attempted to get the local 
branch of that organization to take on the project of seeing that the pools 
were desegregated. He was unable to arouse any interest since the group felt 
that “jobs are more important.” He decided to go ahead on his own with 
the aid of a few friends who formed themselves into an informal com- 
mittee. They went to see the City Recreation Director and discussed with him 
the matter of the racial policy of the pools. The director who was a former 
Texan with a reputation for fairness stated that he could not control the 
discriminatory behavior of lifeguards and other employees. He suggested it 
would be better for the group to consult with the City Council on this 
matter. 


The leader of the informal committee assured the director that his 
group wanted to avoid publicity on this matter, but if it were necessary they 
would have to give the city of Tucson unfavorable national publicity. This 
would be necessary unless a clear statement of a nondiscriminatory racial 
policy at the pools was made by some responsible city official, The director 
then agreed to speak to the City Council and the Mayor on this matter. 
Three or four weeks later the City Council ruled that all city parks and 
swimming pools were to be opened to everyone. Park and pool personnel 
were told of the new policy before opening day. It was agreed that there 
would be no newspaper publicity. The leader and members of the committee 
communicated this to the Negro community through schools and churches. 
On opening day, Negroes attended the various pools throughout the city. 
Everyone agrees that things are “going well” under the new policy of dese. 
gregation. 


It was suggested that one of the factors responsible for the ease and 
effectiveness of this specific desegregation was the “possibility in the minds 
of city officials that schools might soon be integrated—hence, other city- 
owned facilities should follow suit.’’2° 


Desegregation Through Moral Argument 


Until six years ago, Wayland Baptist College in Plainview, Texas, like 
other white private colleges in the South, had never enrolled a Negro stu- 
dent or any student who was not a white “Anglo-Saxon.” At that time, a 
new president was hired. He outlined to the Board of Trustees his plan 
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to admit to the college students from the Orient, Latin America, and Europe. 
When these students began to arrive there was some objection and resent- 
ment by the students and by some of the pastors who were interested in the 
school. One pastor “preached a dogmatic sermon on the ‘sin against God’ in 
mixing up the races.”” This opposition decreased to the point where the whole 
area began to talk proudly about “Wayland’s international friendship 
project.” 


The president of the college describes the circumstances surrounding 
the admission of the first Negro student to that college as follows:?1 


Occasionally an Oriental or Latin American would ask an American roommate 
why there were no Negroes at Wayland. A few of these questions were passed on 
to me by white students. At last small groups of students would come with the same 
question, I countered with the question, “Would a Negro student be welcome here? 
Really welcome?” 

Such questions brought about several informal polls. The result of each poll 
was increasingly encouraging, And finally when the first Negro made application 
our faculty voted one hundred per cent for admission. Only eight students opposed 
and none of these were strong in their opposition. 

_ But what about the Board of Trustees? Some would give vigorous opposition, 
I feared. At a called meeting of the Board, I presented the application from the 
Negro and said in effect, “I know what our customs and traditions dictate but surely 
to us there are stronger voices—the voice’of democracy and the voice of Christianity.” 
By an overwhelming majority the Negro was admitted, but not until nearly every 
member told of his prejudice and of his internal battle. Fortunately, nearly every 
member had had several of our international students as house guests. 

Now, the next question. How would the Negro be admitted? On a segregated 
basis? No, thanks be unto God. The door to the dining hall was thrown wide open 
and so were all other doors. 


Desegregation Through Activity of Community Action Agencies 


The Pittsburgh experience with racial conflict at a public swimming 
pool illustrates the role of community action agencies. Two large outdoor 
pools in Highland Park are used by thousands of swimmers each day of 
the summer. Negroes had never used these pools, it being generally accepted 
that they went to the Kline Pool on Washington Boulevard, a shabby inade- 
quate pool located on the edge of the park. Because of proximity to the East 
Liberty neighborhood, there is a high percentage of Italian-American pa- 
tronage of the Highland Park pools. In the summer of 1948, two inter- 
racial groups attempting to swim in the pool aroused considerable public 
attention, some violence, and a number of arrests. 


In June, 1951, A. J. Allen, Executive Director of the Urban League, 
and a friend went to the Highland Park pool to swim and were given rough 
treatment by some young fellows. This incident was ignored by police and 
the Negroes were advised to stay away. The NAACP threatened a suit. The 
Mayor’s Civic Unity Council set up a committee to look into the matter and 
a citizens group including representatives from labor, the clergy, and business- 
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men was formed. Study of the facts pointed to extreme tensions between 
youths of Italian-American background and Negroes. Gangs traveled around 
the neighborhood in cars and responded to calls from some of their mem- 
bers who were at the Park whenever Negroes appeared. Upon the urging 
of the Citizens Committee and the Mayor’s Civic Unity Council, the NAACP 
withdrew the threat of legal action. As a result of many meetings the fol- 
lowing recommendations were made: 


my 
| A. A clear statement of nondiscriminatory policy of the city to be posted in 
many places about the park, and near the pool. 

B. Police to be given special instructions about their functions with reference 
to nondiscriminatory use of public facilities. 


C. Steps to be taken to engage interracial personnel, particularly several Negro 
lifeguards. 


D. Certain protective awnings to be arranged at one end of the park where out- 
siders may not reach bathers to heckle or hurt them. 

E. Kline Pool to be abandoned permanently. 

F. Steps to be taken to set up a schedule to assure Negro patronage of the 
pool by Sunday School groups, clubs, etc., to give mutual encouragement and also 
a constant assurance of Negro use, until popular acceptance is general. 


During the winter of 1951-52, all preliminary steps were taken with 
reference to police, personnel, and signs, and public education in the neigh- 
borhood was undertaken through the churches, schools and other social 
institutions. In the summer of 1952, under the direction of a Negro minister, 
groups of Negro youths, men, and women swam every day in the pool, and 
by the end of the summer the record showed that 5,000 Negroes had en- 
joyed its use, During the summer of 1953, the Negroes shared freely in 
the pool with no trouble at all. 


Early in 1952, trouble was experienced at a small neighborhood pool 
in the Paulson school district, not far from Highland Park Pool. Threats 
were heard that the neighbors of Paulson Pool would not permit the in- 
trusion of Negro swimmers even though they “must put up with them at 
Highland Park Pool.” The same steps were followed in this case, although 
a more personal form of education and persuasion was needed since the 
pool was specifically of local interest. Hiring of a Negro lifeguard and a 
planned schedule of use by Negroes has brought about acceptance and 
peace.?2 


Desegregation Through Decision of Responsible Authority 


A number of examples of systematic racial desegregation are found 
within the Catholic Church. The case described below is significant in that 
it involves a situation in a southern state and it illustrates clearly the role 
of a responsible authority in an act of desegregation. 


In June of 1953, Bishop Waters decided to merge two Catholic parishes 
—Holy Redeemer, a white parish, and the Negro parish of St. Benedict 
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which was 200 yards away—in Newton Grove, North Carolina. There was 
wide speculation on whether this decision would be accepted by the white 
parishioners and the community, Many of the white parishioners objected 
strenuously and attempted to prevent other whites from attending the ser- 
vices of the merged parish. This overt objection decreased, however, and 
an increasing number of white and Negro Catholics are now attending the 
same church in Newton Grove, N. C. 


In order to clarify this specific situation and state the general policy 
of the Catholic Church as interpreted in this diocese, Bishop Waters dis- 
cussed the matter of racial integration in a pastoral letter which was read 
in every church throughout his diocese. This diocese includes nearly all of 
North Carolina, The essence of this letter was widely published in the daily 
press throughout the country. It received “‘considerable editorial comment— 
all favorable.”28 The following quotation presents the essence of this de- 
claration: 


So that in the future there can be no misunderstanding on the part of anyone, let 
me state here as emphatically as I can: There is no segregation of races to be 
tolerated in any Catholic Church in the Diocese of Raleigh. The pastors are charged 
with the carrying out of this teaching and shall tolerate nothing to the contrary. 
Otherwise, all special churches for Negroes will be abolished immediately as lending 
weight to the false notion that the Catholic Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, 
is divided. Equal rights are accorded, therefore, to every race and every nationality 
as is proper in any Catholic Church and within the church building itself everyone 
is given the privilege to sit or kneel wherever he desires and to approach the Sacrament 
without any regard to race or nationality. This doctrine is to be fully explained to 
each convert who enters the Church from henceforth in the Diocese of Raleigh. 


Bishop Waters left no doubt concerning his willingness to assume the 
full personal responsibility for the fact and consequences of desegregation: 


As Pastor of your souls, I am happy to take the responsibility for any evil which 
might result from different races worshipping God together, but I would be un- 
willing to take the responsibility of those who refuse to worship God with a person 
of another race. May the example of American soldiers who died to stamp out the 
philosophy of “The Master Race” in a war with Hitler in Germany prevent us from 
following a similar course.24 


Desegregation Through Non-Judicial Governmental Action 


On June 19, 1950, the City of Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Board of 
Education, and the Philadelphia Housing Authority entered a formal agree- 
ment for the construction of new housing developments which would have 
a clause prohibiting discrimination or segregation in any housing projects 
on the basis of race or color. Early in 1951, the Housing Authority appoint- 
ed an Advisory Committee which included representatives of leading com- 
munity organizations, to review the current policies and practices for the 
purpose of making recommendations. Later, the committee recommended 
that the original agreement be instituted as soon as possible. In May, 1952, 
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the Housing Authority passed a resolution incorporating the formal agree- 
ment made in 1950, including a statement that, effective immediately, all 
housing units would be rented on the basis of need without regard to race 
or color. 


After the passage of this resolution, the Executive Director of the 
Housing Authority held a first meeting with the full staff, interpreting the 
new policy and insisting on complete compliance with it. A series of meet- 
ings for the education and training of the staff were held. Managers made 
visits to several recently desegregated housing projects for observations. 
After a statement of policy was sent to all tenants, a statement was issued 
to the press for the first time. On June 9, 1952, the first of a series of meet- 
ings was held with representatives of community organizations to plan for 
the implementation of the new policy. This program included close cooper- 
ation with city officials and law enforcement officers and surveying the 
communities adjacent to the projects for positive and negative forces, 
“trouble spots,” and tension areas, Professional consultants on human rela- 
tions advised on these programs. In addition, the Housing Authority adopted 
a nondiscriminatory employment policy on all staff levels and deliberately 
placed Negro and white workers throughout the projects and in the central 
office. Applications of prospective tenants were carefully screened. Managers 
carefully selected projects in terms of location, general residential areas, 
and specific units within a project for the placement of the first Negro 
families who moved into a formerly all white project. 


On July 19, 1952, approximately seven weeks after the public an- 
nouncement of a nonsegregation policy, the first Negro family was housed 
in a formerly all white development. Police cars in contact with city offi- 
cials patrolled the area. No incidents were reported. Subsequently, additional 
Negro families were placed in formerly all white projects, and vice versa, 
without difficulty. 


In August 1952, some racial incidents occurred. After additional police 
were alerted, these incidents stopped. “When those who disapproved the 
program saw or became aware of the forthright attitude of the Authority 
Board and staff, gradual acceptance of integration resulted.”25 


Desegregation Through Legislative Action 


In 1945, a Fair Employment Practices Bill created and authorized a 
New Jersey State Committee Against Discrimination as a subordinate divi- 
sion of the State Department of Education. The function of this committee 
is to administer this law as it related to education, and to establish regional 
councils of representative citizens throughout the state to study and make 
recommendations regarding segregation and discrimination. These councils 
conducted an extensive state wide educational program. 

During 1946, five such councils were organized in counties maintain- 
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ing segregated public schools. Several council committees approached local 
boards of education about change in the policy of segregation to one of 
nonsegregation, As a result of these visits, the school boards of Long Branch 
and Salem made a start toward eliminating segregated public schools in 
the years 1947-48. Other school boards were stimulated to develop similar 
programs. “It was surprising to note how many of these board members 
agreed that it was wrong to segregate children.’”’2¢ 


During this same period, two state studies on segregated public schools 
were made. The first study was a report by the Urban Colored Population 
Commission of the State of New Jersey which officially called attention 
of the state legislature to the extent of segregated schools. The second sur- 
vey was made by the New Jersey State Conference of NAACP Branches, 
under the direction of a National Office representative, to determine the 
extent of segregation and discrimination in New Jersey public schools, The 
following findings were reported: (1) extensive segregated public schools 
due primarily to the gerrymandering of school district lines or the absence 
of such lines; (2) unequal physical facilities and curricular in the all Negro 
schools; (3) Negro teachers employed only in the all Negro schools; (4) 
the teaching load in the all Negro schools was three times that of all white 
schools. 


In June 1947, state NAACP representatives were invited to report 
findings of the survey to the State Commissioner of Education and the State 
Division Against Discrimination. The Commissioner of Education agreed 
that during the 1947-48 year, he would cooperate in the conduct of an 
official survey concerning the extent of segregated public schools. Subse- 
quently, members of the State Division urged that segregated public schools 
be prohibited in the proposed state constitution. 


Article 1, Section 5, of the new state constitution, adopted September 
10, 1947 and ratified November 4, 1947, states: “‘No persons shall be. . . 
segregated . . . in the public schools, because of religious scruples, race, 
color, ancestry or national origin.” In January, 1948, immediately following 
the induction of the legislature under the new constitution, the Governor 
let it be known to all state departments that the new constitution was to be 
strictly enforced, The Commissioner of Education assigned the jurisdiction 
of the antisegregation school clause to the Division Against Discrimination. 


“There was only one county, Gloucester, which did not vote to adopt 
the new constitution, In this county, one finds most of the few examples 
of apparent resistance to the law. Here, some school districts have [taken] 
and are taking a rather long time to integrate their schools.”27 Negro 
parents in one of the noncooperating school districts sent their children to 
the all white schools, thus forcing the school board to desegregate the schools. 
Subsequently, the other districts followed suit. 
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As a result of the New Jersey law against discrimination and the ac- 
tivities of the State Commissioner of Education, 43 school districts in New 
Jersey desegregated their elementary public schools. The New Jersey de- 
segregation program has been accomplished with an increase in the number 
of Negro teachers employed in the state public school system. The State 
Commissioner reports that in 1945-46 a total of 479 Negro teachers were 
employed as compared with 645 Negro teachers employed in 1952.78 


The overall picture is good. In spite of the opposition to integration in many 
communities, the consensus of testimony of school officials and teachers has been 
to the effect that the anticipated difficulties did not occur. Teachers and pupils of 
both races are working together in harmony. These smooth transitions have been 
effected regardless of the procedures used to integrate the systems, One common 
element in them was the decision to refuse exceptions to any parents. Some officials 
mixed the pupils and staffs without recourse to any particular scheme. Others put 
all of the colored teachers in a particular grade. Some assigned pupils by pulling 
names out of a hat. One system asked for a year to educate the citizens for the 
change. Important is the fact that all of these methods have now been abandoned. 

Earlier experiences demonstrated that education alone had not been able to bring 
about these changes (desegregated public schools, nondiscriminatory employment 
practices). But legislation accompanied by educational techniques designed to influ- 
ence the attitudes of men has achieved results without the friction or riots predicted 
by those who fear change in controversial areas. 

The contribution from these various sources combined to produce a climate of 
opinion which would be favorable to such changes as resulted from the civil rights 
clause in the new constitution, In addition to the desegregation which took place 
in the southern counties and the increased integration in the northern counties 
(which had mixed schools except in instances of segregation because of residential 
restriction or loose policies of transfers whereby white pupils could be transferred 
out of predominantly Negro areas), there was an increase of elections and appointment 
of Negroes to local boards of education. 

Several social agencies have engaged in programs of integration on their own 
and minority group members are being employed in greater numbers in positions 
previously denied to them or which were open in only rare instances.2® 


Desegregation Through Threat of Court Action 


Until 1952, the school system of Tamms, Illinois, included one all 
white and one all Negro elementary school and one all white high school. 
Negro high school students living in the Tamms district, which included 
several smaller communities, were required to attend the nearest all Negro 
high school, either in Cairo, Illinois, or in an adjacent county. Free bus 
transportation was provided. 


In September 1952, several Negro parents and an NAACP National 
Office representative met with the school board to request a change of ad- 
mission policy. They stated that if Negro students were refused admission 
to the all white high school, a suit would be filed to withhold state aid 
funds. Several days after the board refused to change their policy, twelve 
Negro students applied and were refused admittance to the all white high 
school. On the same day, when it was clearly realized that a suit to with- 
hold state aid funds would actually be filed, school officials notified each 
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parent individually to send their children back to the school the following 
morning. The following morning, the students were admitted without any 
incident, There was no newspaper publicity concerning this change of 
policy, The high school principal told several Negro parents that because 
of inadequate physical facilities, no additional students, white or colored, 
would be admitted that semester. 


In September 1953, several days before the 1953-54 school term started, 
the Board of Education notified the Negro parents living in the high school 
district that bus transportation to the all Negro high schools would be 
discontinued and that all Negro students were to attend the Tamms High 
School. Despite objections from some Negro and white parents, the board 
refused to change the policy, and on the opening day of school, all students 
in the district, Negro and white, attended the high school without incident. 
The new policy was not announced publicly through the newspapers either 
prior to or subsequent to the change. 


Negro students are participating in most school activities without any 
friction. In the fall of 1952, after a Negro student who excelled in baseball 
was refused permission to participate on the baseball team, the white mem- 
bers of the team quit in protest, Subsequently, the Negro students were al- 
lowed to participate on the team and played all “home” games but were re- 
fused permission to play in any game scheduled at another school. The all 
white baseball team at the nonsegregated Cairo High School was required 
to cancel the game when it was learned that a Negro student was on the 
Tamms team.%° 


Desegregation in Face of Pending Court Action 


After the Board of Education of East St. Louis, Illinois, repeatedly 
refused to change their policy of maintaining segregated public schools and 
after Negro students were refused admission to the all white schools nearest 
their homes, a suit was filed in the Circuit Court of St. Clair County in 
May 1949 on behalf of those Negro students who had been refused admit- 
tance and all others similarly situated. In dimissing the suit on technical 
grounds, Circuit Judge R. W. Griffith stated that Iilinois law definitely pro- 
hibits segregation and that “. . . the members of a Board of Education have 
a duty imposed upon them by virtue of their office, not to exclude from 
such schools, directly or indirectly, any such child on account of its color.” 
In addition, the Court interpreted the school statutes to state that school 
state aid funds, amounting to $677,989 would be withheld from the Board 
of Education if it should be determined that the district was segregating 
students on the basis of race. 


Faced with the prospect of immediate additional court action and the 
subsequent probability of losing state aid funds, on December 20, 1949, the 
Board of Education unanimously passed a resolution ending the policy of 
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segregation in public schools on the first day of the spring school semester, 
January 30, 1950. Announcing the new policy publicly, the Board President 
stated that “the statement (of the Circuit Court) takes the matter out of the 
hands of the Board of Education.”’8° 


Desegregation Through Court Action 


As a result of the decision in the Sweatt case—and other related cases— 
by the United States Supreme Court, Negroes are enrolled in the graduate 
and undergraduate levels in at least 33 state or municipally supported insti- 
tutions of higher education in the South. (See list under Principle I-10, 
Higher Education, above.) In addition to these institutions directly affected 
by the United States Supreme Court decisions, at least 42 private colleges 
and universities in the South and border states have changed their policy 
and now-also admit Negroes. 


Il A. Desegregation which resulted from litigation and judicial decision is 
just as effective as desegregation resulting from other causes. 


The effectiveness of judicial decision in bringing about either desegre- 
gation or significant changes in the status of minority groups is supported 
by the facts that as a result of the Supreme Court White Primary decisions 
there are now over 1,000,000 registered Negro voters in the southern states; 
Negroes are served in dining cars and Pullman accommodations in interstate 
railroad transportation; and over* 2,000%! Negroes have been admitted to 
previously all white state-supported graduate and professional schools in 
southern states. 


The following cases of a court-determined desegregation of the public 
schools in Trenton, N. J., and. a nonjudicial “voluntary” desegregation of a 
private church-sponsored theological college in Tennessee are presented not 
because they are directly comparable but to make clear by example that 
court-determined desegregation is as effective, if not more so, than desegre- 
gation due to other causes. In fact, desegregation resulting from the decision 
of Federal Courts has more extensive effects than voluntary desegregation of 
a given unit of a social institution. 


Desegregation Resulting from Litigation and Judicial Decision 


Prior to 1944, the Board of Education of Trenton, New Jersey, main- 
tained segregated Junior High Schools, All Negro students were assigned 
to one junior high school, regardless of place of residence, and all white 
students were assigned to the white junior high school nearest their home. 
The all Negro junior high school also included approximately 2,000 elemen- 
tary students and an all Negro faculty. When the school board refused to 





* This figure has not been verified. It must be considered an approximation. 
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change its policy of segregating students, a suit was filed asking that Negro 
students be admitted to schools without regard to race or color. In 1944, 
the New Jersey Supreme Court ordered the Trenton Board of Education 
to cease segregating junior high school students on the basis of race or 
color. This court order was given in spite of the fact that the junior high 
school for Negroes was found to have equal academic standing. 


As a result of the New Jersey teacher tenure law, which includes a 
seniority clause, the integration of teachers as well as the desegregation of 
students had to be considered, After extensive study, the Board of Education 
made public a resolution to integrate the entire school system to include 
both teachers and students. School district lines were redrawn, without re- 
gard to race or color. A community education program was planned to in- 
terpret the new policy. 


Desegregation was effected as planned, without incident and without 
an exception. Students were assigned to and attended the school in their 
district. All teachers were reassigned throughout the school system without 
regard to race or color. The successful desegregation program in Trenton 
was one of the stimulants for the subsequent statewide public schools de- 
segregation program.%° 


Desegregation Determined by Internal Organizational Pressures 


The issue of a racially exclusive student admission policy of the School 
of Theology of the University of the South (Sewanee) was raised by a 
resolution passed by the Fourth Provincial Synod of the Episcopal Church 
in October, 1951, calling for the admission of students of all races in 
Episcopal seminaries in the South. The Board of Trustees of the School of 
Theology rejected the request of this resolution at its regular meeting in 
June, 1952, by a vote of 45 to 12. When presented with this action of their 
board, the dean and eight members of the faculty of the school requested 
the trustees to reconsider their action. Only one full-time faculty member 
did not join the rest of the staff in reinforcing this request with the promise 
to resign if the board did not rescind its policy of racial exclusion. On 
October 6, 1952, the protesting members of the faculty submitted their 
joint resignations to become effective at the end of the year, 1952-53. These 
resignations were accepted by the Vice Chancellor of the University of the 
South, Edward R. McCrady. 


In November 1952, thirteen bishops of the dioceses of the Fourth 
Province met in Atlanta and adopted a resolution requesting the Chancellor 
of the University to call a meeting during the first week of February, 1953, 
to discuss the issue. The University of the South is wholly owned and 
operated by twenty-two Episcopal dioceses governing all of the southern 
states. Its Chancellor is Bishop Mitchell of Arkansas. 


At the June 4, 1953, meeting of the Board of Trustees a resolution 
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was passed “instructing the Vice Chancellor and the Committee on Admis- 
sions to consider all applications for admission to the School of Theology 
on the same basis regardless of race.’”’82 The new dean of the School of 
Theology, Bishop Edmund P. Dandridge of Tennessee, expressed his grati- 
fication at this resolution and the overwhelming majority by which it passed. 
He stated, “It has opened the doors of the Theology School to men of all 
races and has done so in a manner that links this action with the history 
and traditions of Sewanee.” 


The day following the trustees’ action, a Negro Protestant Episcopal 
minister applied for admission to the five week summer graduate study class 
of the School of Theology. The university authorities declared that his ap- 
plication would be considered “in the same way in which other applications 
are and in the light of the resolution adopted by the trustees yesterday— 
‘regardless of race’.’’33 This student was admitted and attended the summer 
session without incident. 


III. There have been many methods used in the desegregating process. These 
vary from many types of “gradual” desegregation to the many types of 
“immediate” desegregation. 


III A. Types of “gradual” desegregation involve one or more of the follow- 
ing methods: 
1. (deadline) Specified time for desegregation process. 
2. (time for preparation) Type of preparation specified and time for 
completion of preparation before or during desegregation. 
3. (segmental progressive desegregation) Plan for progressive desegre- 
gation in limited units of organizational structure. 
4. (quota desegregation) Limit on the number of Negroes to be in. 
troduced in a given unit at any one time. 


Gradual Desegregation 


In 1949, the Indiana State Legislature repealed the school statute per- 
mitting segregation and prohibited segregation of public schools on the 
basis of race or color and discrimination in the employment of public school 
teachers. This statute provides that at the beginning of the September, 1949, 
school year and thereafter, school officials shall discontinue enrollment on 
the basis of race or color of students entering public kindergarten, the first 
gtades of elementary schools, and the first year of junior and senior high 
schools by assigning kindergarten and elementary students to the schools 
within their district and by permitting junior and senior high school stu- 
dents to attend the school of their choice within the limitations applicable 
alike to all students regardless of race or color. The statute further provided 
that where equipment and facilities were not available for enrollment and 
integration of first year students in September, 1948, the period for enroll- 
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ment may be extended as follows: September, 1950, for kindergarten and 
grade schools; September, 1951, for junior high schools; September, 1954, 
for senior high schools. After these dates, all public school students shall 
be admitted and enrolled in the schools in their district without regard to 
race or color. (House Enrolled Act No. 242) 


On August 27, 1946, the Board of Education of Gary, Indiana, adopted 
a resolution prohibiting segregated public schools, to be implemented no 
later than September, 1947. During the year that elapsed between the 
adoption of the resolution and its implementation, school officials, in cooper- 
ation with community groups, conducted an extensive and intensive com- 
munity educational program in an attempt to secure support for the non- 
discriminatory policy. Schools were rezoned without regard to race or color. 
Desegregation was to be effected as follows: In September 1947, all Negro 
kindergarten and elementary school students were to be admitted to the 
schools in their district. An additional grade was to be integrated each year 
by the same procedure, In addition, the school curriculum was revised to 
meet to the nonsegregated situation.34 


Time for preparation was also provided in the case of the schools of 
Indianapolis, Indiana. After enactment of the 1949 statute prohibiting segre- 
gated public schools, the following plan of desegregation was adopted: In 
September, 1949, students in the first grades of the elementary schools and 
first year junior and senior high school students were required to attend 
nonsegregated schools within their district. For each of the following three 
years, successive year students were admitted to these nonsegregated schools. 
Integregation at all grade levels was achieved at the close of the 1952-53 
school year.85 


Desegregation in the parochial schools in Washington, D.C. illustrates 
the operation of another type of gradual process. Instead of a direct and 
immediate order to desegregate all parochial schools, the Rev. Patrick A. 
O’Boyle, Archbishop of Washington, merely talked to his clergy and school 
officials individually. His approach was one of tactful, patient, persistent per- 
suasion, Throughout the period of desegregation, starting during 1948, 
there was no publicity. Every effort was made to avoid antagonizing the 
opponents of desegregation and mobilizing their opposition. It has been 
pointed out, however, that from the moment the decision was taken to 
desegregate the Catholic school system, Archbishop O’Boyle was positive 
and unwavering. The policy was clear and unambiguous. There was no hesi- 
tancy, compromise, or postponement. 

In view of the fact that the Archbishop did not order or command 
integration but sought to win the cooperation of individual pastors and 
school officials, the pace of integration varied from school to school. An 
essentially gradualist policy was adopted: Negroes were first introduced in 
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the lowest grades of the primary schools and the first year of high schools. 
It was assumed that through this process Negroes would eventually be in- 
cluded in every grade. In spite of this gradual approach, some opposition 
to the desegregation process was expressed. This opposition took the form 
of circulation of rumors to the effect that “Negroes are taking over our 
school system.” Groups of irate white parents waited on their pastors, and 
some parents withdrew their children from the schools or migrated from 
Washington to the nearby Maryland and Virginia suburbs. The response to 
these forms of opposition was always a firm and courteous restatement of 
the fact that the desegregation policy had been established by the Archbishop 
and that ‘‘It was the Catholic thing to do.” 


When the new Archdiocesan John Carroll High School for boys was 
opened in September, 1951, Negroes entered its first class without any 
public discussion or debate on the issue. The general acceptance of this 
fact and the absence of any racial incident at the John Carroll High School 
is believed to have accelerated integration in other schools in this Arch- 
diocese. 


After about five years of the gradual persuasive approach to desegre- 
gation of the parochial schools in Washington, D. C., there are’ some schools 
which continue to be predominantly or exclusively white schools, some 
which are exclusively Negro schools and some which have had an increased 
proportion of Negro students as the racial composition of the neighborhood 
has changed. School desegregation has been more rapid in the city of 
Washington then in the nearby counties of Maryland that are also a part of 
the same Archdiocese. 


The consequences of school desegregation in this area have been con- 
ceded to be positive, There has been a steady increase in the number of 
Negro students accepted in the Archdiocesan school system. People have 
begun to accept this desegregation as a matter of course and, with some 
exceptions, are not alarmed about it. “The vast majority of Catholics in the 
Archdiocese are now willing to concede that, on the race issue, ‘our Arch- 
bishop was right’.’’86 


The above cases, particularly the Gary and Indianapolis examples, in- 
dicate that the approaches to “gradual” school desegregation singled out 
in Principle III A are not independent of one another. It is clear from 
these cases that the statement of an arbitrary time, beyond a period of one 
year, for the completion of desegregation is accompanied by an elaborate 
preparatory program and, more significantly, by a plan of segmentalized 
progressive desegregation. 


An example of “gradual” desegregation illustration the fourth cate- 
gory (quota desegregation) is found in the procedure adopted by the United 
States Navy. 
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Desegregation in the Navy could be described as “gradual.” The percentage of 
Negroes assigned to a ship was restricted. Within a period of five years a general 
policy of nonsegregation was in full operation.37 


III B. Types of “immediate” desegregation were found to use one of the 
following approaches: 

1. Abolishing segregated Negro facility and admission of Negro into 
previously white facility. 

2. Opening of all facilities without regard to race or color. 

3. Ruling that white facility cannot exclude Negroes—but leaving 
option to Negroes whether they will seek admission to white facility 
or continue in all Negro one. 

4. A combination of 1 or 2 above with recognition or specification of 
the time which might be required for the necessary administrative 
idjustments in order to effect the desegregation. 

5. Nonsegregation policy instituted at founding of institution. 


Abolition of Segregated Negro Facility 


The Eduardsville, Illinois, Board of Education closed the all Negro 
elementary school and transferred Negro students to the formerly all white 
elementary school.8§ 


The experiences of the U. S. Air Force at its largest installation, the 
Lackland Base at San Antonio, Texas, with 26,000 persons, also illustrate 
the fact that direct desegregation, the abolition of the Negro facilities, and 
the inclusion of Negroes in the general facilities, can take place without 
major difficulties. 


The following dispatch by B. K. Thorne appeared in the N. Y. Times 
on September 18, 1949:89 


The first ten weeks of the integration of the white and Negro Air Force enlistees 
taking their initial training has been completed in thorough harmony, it was stated 
today by Maj. Gen. Charles W. Lawrence, Commanding General of the indoctrination 
division of the Air Force Training Command. 

All the recruits at vast Lackland Air Force Base here, the largest installation in the 
whole Air Force, live, eat and study as a body and the grouping together of Negro 
and white personnel has not caused any incidents. 

“The integration of the base was accomplished with complete harmony,” General 
Lawrence stated: “Orders went through to completely end segregation among trainees 
on a certain date and when that date arrived the segregation was ended. No un- 
pleasant incidents resulted and the white boys and the Negro boys in the training 
are getting along well together. And of course the same applies to the WAFS (mem- 
bers of the Women’s Air Force).” 

There is no discrimination in picking the leaders and Negroes often lead the mixed 
flights. 
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Opening of All Facilities Without Regard to Race or Color 


In St. Louis the process of desegregation was accomplished by a direct 
order from Archbishop Ritter. He refused to be swayed by the open opposi- 
tion of over 700 Catholic parents and quieted further action on their part 
by the threat of excommunication. A few of these parents withdrew their 
children from the parochial schools and sent them elsewhere. However, six 
months after the new policy went into effect an Archdiocesan official stated 
that they had “received not one report of friction among white and Negro 
pupils since the new policy of Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter was put into 
effect.’’40 


The pattern of desegregation of the parochial schools in Wilmington, 
Delaware, combined the direct methods used in the Diocese of St. Louis 
with the persuasive methods of Washington, D. C., diocese. Private Catho- 
lic academies such as Salesianum School for Boys and Ursuline Academy for 
Girls had opened their doors to Negro students about two years prior to 
the statement of a desegregation policy applicable to the parochial schools 
of the entire Archdiocese. The Rector of the Salesianum School for Boys, 
Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, OSFS, describes the process of desegregation at 
this school as follows: 


There are no mechanics about it. We merely register these young men (Negroes) 
just the same as other students—we assign them to the classes for which they are 
qualified-—and that’s all. 


Opposition from some parents and threats to remove their boys from the 
school was met by the “calm, but very firm” explanation: “All right, if you 
want to take your boy away from our school, that’s your privilege.” Not one 
of these threats was carried out. There has never been a racial incident among 
the students in spite of the fact that the desegregation was not a limited 
one, but rather approaches the point of integration. Negro students partici- 
pate in the Senior Prom which is held in the Gold Ballroom of the Dupont 
Hotel in Wilmington. 


Partly as a result of the successful racial desegregation at Salesianum 
School, two things happened: (1) All of the private schools in the Wil- 
mington area immediately declared a policy of desegregation; and (2) all 
Catholic schools in the area were immediately opened to Negroes. Arch- 
bishop Fitzmaurice sent a directive in 1952 to the heads of all parishes with. 
in his diocese announcing the new policy. This change in policy was not 
made a public issue. There was no mobilized public opposition, The policy 
was clear, firm and put into immediate operation. At the present time, wil 
of the parochial schools of Wilmington, Delaware, admit students without 
regard to race or color.*1 


Option of Use of Nonsegregated Facility Left to Negroes 
In December 1949, the East St. Louis, Illinois, Board of Education 
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passed a resolution to end segregation in the public schools, effective Jan- 
uary 30, 1950, the beginning of the spring semester, and “. . . publicly 
agreed to begin to transfer Negro school children upon their application 
to schools from where they had formerly been excluded.” In the absence 
of any school zone lines, students had the choice of continuing in the all 
white or all Negro schools or transferring, by choice, to the school nearest 
their home, regardless of race or color.4? 


A similar pattern was followed in the desegregation of public accom- 
modations in Washington, D. C. John O'Connor writing in the Interracial 
Review*® states that when the Supreme Court of the United States handed 
down a decision preventing discrimination in restaurants in Washington, 
D. C., “all restaurants supported the verdict and no incident of any kind 
was reported.” Contrary to expectations in some quarters, the Negro popu- 
lation did not rush into all formerly white restaurants in huge numbers. 
The city’s three legitimate theaters now admit all citizens without regard to 
race. This is also true of four downtown movie houses. Negroes may attend 
banquets and other functions in several of the large hotels,## and hotel ac- 
commodations are available to them in several of the largest ones. Two of 
these, the Wardman Park and the Carlton Hotel, which recently came under 
new management, will now also accept individuals without regard to race 
or color.*5 


In discussing the role of the Justice Department in helping to end 
segregation in Washington restaurants by carrying a test case to the Su- 
preme Court, Attorney General Brownell stated: 


I am happy to say that the citizens of Washington have accepted the responsibilities 
of citizenship. There has not been a bit of trouble. (New York Times—U.P. 
Dispatch, August 17, 1953) 


Immediate Desegregation with Time for Adjustment 


On June 3, 1953, the National Capitol Housing Authority announced 
the adoption of a nondiscriminatory policy, effective June 1, 1953, in those 
projects designated as being located in areas that offered public housing to 
both Negroes and whites. In four particular projects meeting these require- 
ments, the policy was to be effected September 1, 1953. This date was pur- 
posely selected in order to “. . . permit a period of staff preparation of 
management personnel, tenants, and neighborhood residents.”*6 The Indiana 
schools described in III A above are also illustrations of this type of “imme- 
diate” desegregation. 


Nonsegregation Policy Instituted at Founding of Institution 


An example of a social institution begun on an interracial basis is the 
Church for the Fellowship of All Peoples in San Francisco, This church 
started in 1943 as a small neighborhood experiment in interracial meetings 
held in the Negro district. Initially, financial support was provided by the 
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Presbyterian Board of National Missions. This church has had an interracial 
ministry since its inception. Dr. Howard Thurman, a Negro and formerly 
co-pastor, broadened the base of the congregation of the church so that it 
now serves the total San Francisco community “and to some extent the na- 
tion itself.” The racial composition of the present membership of 300 is 
60 per cent white and 40 per cent Negro, Latin American, and Oriental. 
The church at present has no denominational ties and has constructed its 
new building in a white neighborhood in order to avoid the community 
problems which might retard its integrative program if it remained in a 
Negro neighborhood or a transitional tension area. Fellowship Church con- 
siders its prime purpose that of maintaining its interracial character so that 
it might serve as an example to American Protestantism.** 


An example of this approach in the area of employment is found in 
the policy which was initiated when three large scale industrial plants of 
the International Harvester Company were opened in Memphis, Tennessee; 
Louisville, Kentucky; and Evansville, Indiana.4® These plants were opened 
with an announced nondiscriminatory, nonsegregated policy. 


Ill C, Approaches to desegregation were found that combined “gradual” 
and “immediate” features. 


An examination of actual cases of desegregation reveals that the terms 
“gradual” and “immediate” do not define independent and riecessarily dif- 
ferent processes. In a given case of desegregation these two processes may 
overlap and become practically indistinguishable. Desegregation in the Armed 
Forces may be used as one of the best examples of the difficulty in classify- 
ing the desegregation process in these convenient terms. The fact is that 
every act of desegregation which took place necessarily had to be “im- 
mediate” as far as a given unit of the Army, Air Force or Naval Ship was 
concerned. On the other hand, the desegregation of the entire Army, or Navy, 
or Air Force required a longer time to be accomplished—was “gradual.’’49 
The process of desegregation in the Armed Forces as seen in the following 
descriptions illustrates this point among others. 


The Appendix to Appelants’ Brief—The Effects of Segregation and the 
Consequences of Desegregation: A Social Science Statement concluded, with 
appropriate documentation: 

Extensive desegregation has taken place without major incidents in the Armed Services 


in both Northern and Southern installations and involving officers and enlisted men 
from all parts of the country, including the South. 


Since the publication of this statement, there has been evidence that the 
process of desegregation has been continuing in the same direction, includ- 
ing more and more units of the Armed Services and at an increasing pace. 
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James P. Mitchell, Assistant Secretary of the Army, reported5® that the 
Army's program of wiping out racial segregation is ahead of schedule and 
that “at least 90 per cent of the Negroes in the Army are serving in non- 
segregated units.” According to Mitchell, “The Army policy is one of com- 
plete integration and it is to be accomplished as soon as possible.” He stated 
further that the program was highly successful. ‘This success is seen not 
only in the small number of remaining nonsegregated units but in the ac- 
ceptance of Negro officers by white soldiers . . . There is no apparent re- 
cognition of color.” 


An evaluation of the nonsegregation policy of the Army was made for 
the general public by Ernest Leiser.5! Leiser states the opinion that the 
““matter-of-factness” of the Army staff planners in introducing nonsegrega- 
tion has been a major factor in the success of this program. In describing 
the desegregation process as it was executed in the European Command be- 
ginning early 1952, Leiser quotes a battalion commander from the deep 
South, as follows: “We got the order. We got detailed instructions for 
carrying it out and a time limit to do it in. And that was it.” In spite of 


_ the continuation of some friction between whites and Negroes, whites and 


whites, Negroes and Negroes, “thus far there has not been a single major 
incident traceable to integration. And in fact, , . . the frictions and antagon- 
isms which lay behind race conflicts in the past have been substantially re- 
duced.” 


In the Navy, the process of desegregation dates back to World War II 
and was begun under the leadership of the then Secretary of the Navy For- 
restal, and his special aide, Lester Granger. Prior to this time, the pattern 
of racial segregation in the Navy was among the most rigid to be found in 
the armed services, Negroes were assigned exclusively to the steward and 
mess branch of the service. As a result of the activities of Forrestal and 
Granger, the Navy embarked on an extensive program of desegregation 
which is still in process, Desegregation in the Navy could be described as 
“gradual.” The percentage of Negroes assigned to a ship was restricted. 
Within a period of five years a general policy of nonsegregation was in full 
operation. 


There was general concern among officers that desegregation would 
lead to racial friction, However, commanding officers, petty officers, and 
lower grades, both white and Negro, agreed that there was no friction 
and that desegregation worked smoothly. It was agreed also that desegrega- 
tion increased the general efficiency of the Navy. ‘The Navy has found that 
integration is by far the most practicable, economical, democratic and ethical 
solution of the race problem.’’5? 


Evidence concerning the success of the desegregation program of the 
Navy has come from many sources. One of the best examples of personal 
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observation which supports the judgment of the success of this policy is 
presented by Captain William Gallery of the United States Navy.5# Captain 
Gallery describes the difficulty which he faced with the Negro sailors who 
were assigned to the Officers’ Mess and the Ward Room early in World War 
II when the Navy still had a policy of rigid racial segregation. He states 
that he had more trouble with these ten colored men than with all the rest 
of men on the ship. Since that time, the Navy has changed its policy and 
assigned men to different jobs on the ship without regard to their color. 
Under the new policy, this commanding officer now states: 


The colored boys got in no more trouble than their white companions. The fact 
that the Navy ignored their color in assigning them to a job and a place to sleep 
and eat was obviously accepted by the white members of the crew... . In the light 
of my previous experience with colored boys aboard ship, I was astonished to see 
that the policy of nonsegregation worked out so well. 


In spite of the success of the Navy's policy in opening other branches 
of the service to Negroes, the steward branch has remained composed of 
Negroes and a few Filipinos.54 Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of the Navy, 
has started a movement to integrate this remaining segregated branch. Mr. 
Anderson was quoted as saying that he had asked Vice Admiral James L. 
Halloway, Jr., Chief of Naval Personnel, to develop plans which would 
bring about an integrated stewards branch. Mr. Anderson stated: 

I would consider it one of the rewarding accomplishments of my administration if 


I could eliminate all barriers to complete integration without reflection on those of 
any race in the Navy. 


There are indications, without adequate documentation at hand, that 
the process of desegregation is proceeding at the same pace in the Marine 
Corps. There have been no reports of racial friction or impairment of mili- 
tary efficiency as a result of the change to nonsegregation in this department 
of the armed services. 

1 Lo 

Within a year after the Air Force gave the directive to desegregate, 
18,489 out of 25,891 Negroes were in nonsegregated units. According to 
Kenworthy, “almost without exception, commanding (white) officers stated 
frankly that although they had recognized the merits of the new Air Force 
racial policy . . . they had been apprehensive. Without any exception, they 
added that their fears had been completely groundless, and that they were 
amazed at the ease with which the new policy had been effected and the 
absence of trouble.”55 Nonsegregation extends to officers and non-com’s 
clubs, swimming pools, and social affairs on the base in southern states.5® 57 


John A. Hannah, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and 
Personnel, summarized the situation in a recent interview:58 


Q. Have you solved the problem of segregation in the Army? 
A. I think remarkable progress has been made. The Air Force and the Navy are 
completely integrated. The Army is about 95 per cent integrated. 
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Q. What does that mean? 

A. That means that there are no colored men in the Navy or Air Force who are 
serving in “colored” units. They are all serving in integrated units. And that is 
true of 95 per cent of the colored men in the Army. We still have a few colored 
units, but they are being done away with rapidly. In eight months there will be no 
nonintegrated units in the Army. Universally the answer from our commanders is 


that it is desirable and works out very well in spite of all contrary predictions—it 
works very well. 


IV. Compared with the varieties of “immediate” desegregation, the various 
types of “gradual” desegregation do not necessarily insure “effectiveness” of 


the desegregation process or increase its chances of acceptance by those who 
are opposed to desegregation. 


IV A, Time, itself, does not seem to be related to the “effectiveness” of the 
desegregation process. 


There is evidence that a school district can be effectively desegregated 
within the following intervals: December of one year to January of the 


next year; the spring of one school year to the fall of the next school year; 
‘a period of two or more school years. 


IV B. Opportunity and time for preparation of public for change is not 
necessarily related to “effectiveness” and “smoothness” of change. 


An interval of time for change not only may be used for positive pre- 


paration, but may also be used as opportunity to mobilize overt resistance 
to change. 


Further Examples of “Immediate” Desegregation vs. 
Time for Preparation 


The decision of the East St. Louis, Illinois, Board of Education to de- 
segregate the schools was made in December, 1949, and was put into effect 
on January 30, 1950. During this interval of one month all necessary pre- 
parations were made. ‘Termination of racial segregation at the start of the 
new semester was effected smoothly, with no demonstration and no reports 
of mass truancy,” it was reported by Assistant Superintendent L. G. Osborn.5® 
The St. Louis Post Dispatch pointed out that it took 85 years to decide to do 
away with segregated public schools, “What had long seemed impossible 
suddenly became possible, Not only that, the end of racial segregation pro- 
duced no demonstration or mass truancy. It was decisive, but peaceful.”® 


In April, 1948, the Board of a New Jersey suburban community issued 
a public statement adopting a policy of nonsegregated public schools, effec- 
tive September, 1948. In September, 1948, desegregation was effected as 
planned, without difficulty.* 
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In the New Jersey public schools, the Commissioner of Education stated 
in June, 1948, that twenty-two school districts had completed and publically 
announced plans for complete integration of pupils and teachers in their 
schools at the opening of school in the fall. During the summer of 1948, 
eight additional school boards announced that in September, 1948, the pub- 
lic schools would open on a nonsegregated basis, Desegregation was accom- 
plished without major difficulties. 


On the other hand there is the example of a New Jersey community 
which planned a two-year desegregation program as follows: desegration of 
seventh and eighth grade students the first year; desegregation of elementary 
school students and faculties the second year. “Whether this helped or 
whether it [desegregation] could have been done just as well a year earlier 
is a moot question.’’62 63 


An example of speedy accomplishment of desegregation of Army units 
is contained in Leiser’s description in Saturday Evening Post, December 13, 
1952, which states: 


The Army’s directive to begin the integration program was called from Washington 
to the European Command—EUCOM—headquarters, then in Heidelberg, last March. 
The program was inaugurated officially the first of April. Barely ‘a month later, 
a score of major all-Negro units had already been broken up and several thousand 
Negro officers and soldiers had been spread out in all the white combat divisions 
and supporting arms of the United States 7th Army, which mans our front line 
in Europe. 


Longer time periods for prepartion may be accompanied by greater 
rather than lesser difficulties. On August 27, 1946, the Board of Education 
of Gary, Indiana, adopted a resolution providing for nonsegregated elemen- 
tary and secondary public schools to be effected no later than September, 
1947. During the one year period between the adoption and the implemen- 
tation of this policy, school authorities in consultation with professional 
intercultural education experts conducted an extensive and intensive com- 
munity-faculty-student educational program in an attempt to obtain support 
for the new policy. 


At the recommendation of an official school agency, composed of pro- 
fessional and lay persons, school district lines were redrawn without regard 
to race or color and a gradual program was planned, as follows: In Septem- 
ber, 1947, all Negro kindergarten and elementary school students (grade 
1-6) were to be admitted to the schools in their district without regard to 
race or color; each year thereafter an additional grade was to be integrated 
by the same procedure. 


In spite of these preparations and careful planning, there were repeated 
rumors during the summer of 1947 of a student strike if the non-segregation 
policy was effected. School officials in cooperation with faculty members 
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and city authorities intensified their efforts to prevent any such strike. On 
September 3, 1947, when 38 Negro elementary school students were admit- 
ted to a formerly all white elementary and high school, the high school 
students began a strike which lasted approximately nine days.% 


For further evidence in support of the contention that “gradual” me- 
thods are no more effective than “immediate” methods of desegregation, one 
can compare the pattern of “immediate” desegregation of the parochial 
schools in St. Louis, Missouri (see III B above) with the method of “‘grad- 
ual” desegregation of the parochial schools in Washington, D, C. (III A). 
It is seen that the pattern of “gradual,” “persuasive” desegregation which 
characterized the. process as applied to the Washington, D. C., parochial 
schools is no more effective than the “immediate,” “directive” process which 
marked the desegregation of those in St. Louis. This surmise is further sup- 
ported by the fact that while there are still all Negro and some all white 
parochial schools in Washington, D. C., after five years of “gradual” de- 
segregation, there are no all-Negro parochial schools in St. Louis. 


‘IV C. Segmentalized “gradual” desegregation not only does not insure the 
“effectiveness” of desegregation, but has ben found to increase the chances 
of resistance and resentment of those whites immediately involved in th- 
desegregation. 


This point is clearly established by the sequence of events surroundins 
the plan for desegregation of the public schools in Gary, Indiana, (See IV © 
above). The experience of the Bronx Lutheran church in a transition~’ 
neighborhood which attempted desegregation through a “‘segmentalized gra” 
ual” approach is also an example of the noneffectiveness of this approac’ 
(See II-1 above). The experience of the private Minneapolis hospital whict 
formerly assigned Negroes to private rooms and then attempted to move 
them to wards with white patients, again demonstrates that opposition is not 
necessarily decreased by this “segmentalized gradual” approach to desegre- 
gation. (See case described in VI below). 


Segmentalized Desegregation vs. Uniform Application of Policy 


In 1949, partly as a result of the stimulation from intergroup agencies 
in the District of Columbia, the Washington, D. C., Recreation Board adop- 
ted a policy and program of progressive elimination of segregated play- 
grounds and other public recreational facilities. As a consequence of this 
new program, the city-wide Division of Recreation, which was originally 
divided into a white division and a separate Negro division, was integrated 
into a unified structure as far as the personnel responsible for the adult re- 
creational program was concerned, The youth program continues to be ad- 
ministered under separate Negro and white division heads, 
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At the present time, 35 of the 130 recreational units have been opened 
for use of both whites and Negroes on a nonsegregated basis. The other 
95 units continue on a segregated basis, with about a third for Negroes and 
the remaining two-thirds reserved for whites only. In some cases, the “open” 
units are supervised by white and Negro recreation staff personnel. 


According to the information obtained from the headquarters staff, 
there have been no incidents of any significance resulting from the policy 
of having Negroes and whites working together. There has been no resist- 
ance or lack of cooperation on the part of the staff in working in a non- 
segregated playground when they are so assigned. Sixty per cent of the 250 
Recreation Department employees are white and forty per cent are Negro. 
The supervisors of the Recreation Department report, however, that when- 
ever a playground is opened on a nonsegregated basis, there is a tendency 
for white children to withdraw from active participation in the recreational 
activities of the unit and it becomes predominantly Negro in attendance. 
Under these circumstances, attempts by local playground leaders to stimulate 


and sustain neighborhood interacial playground activities have met with 
little sucess.®5. 86, 67 


This is one of the clearest examples of the ineffectiveness’ of the seg- 
mentalized progressive approach to desegregation. As a given unit is desegre- 
gated or is made “open” while the majority of units remain segregated or 
“restricted,” the desegregated “open” units lose status in the eyes of the 
whites and they continue to behave in terms of the traditional pattern of 
racial attitudes by leaving the “open” units and migrating to the all white 
units. This can be dealt with effectively only by desegregating all units at 
a given time. 


Quite other results have been reported where a firm policy has been 
uniformly employed: 


One housing authority, credited with a “model” operation for states where non- 
segregation laws have recently been enacted, expressed conviction that objectivity and 
decisiveness can be achieved only by uniform application of an open-occupancy policy 
throughout the entire program ... . The managers advocated introducing racial in- 
tegration into all of the projects under the program at approximately the same time. 
Positively, this was to establish the unqualified assumption of responsibility for 
complying with a law which granted no exceptions. Practically, it also eliminated 
any dangers of implicit favoritism in applying the policy. Tenants in no one project 
could claim that their project was being singled out while others retained racial 
homogenity. Project managers also would not feel that some of them were expected 
to comply with the law while others were to be immune. The decision to apply the 
policy throughout the program is largely credited with the intensive earnestness of 
all the project managers, none of whom chose to be a failure in a management oper- 
ation in which others were successful.68 


V. The various types of “immediate” desegregation are no more likely to 
lead to nonviolent resistance or violence than are the varieties of “gradual” 
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methods of desegregation, There is some evidence which suggests that a 
directive requiring the abolishing of the Negro facility and the admission 
of Negroes into the previously “all white’ facility is an especially effective 
method of desegregation. It results in the following: 
1. accomplishes the fact of desegregation in a shorter period of time; 
2. involves a larger number of the concerned whites and Negroes; 
3. and is accepted in a shorter time by the community with little overt 
resistance or controversy. 


It is reported that in September 1951, the Board of Education of Metro- 
polis, Illinois, announced that the all Negro high school would be closed 
and that Negro students would be transferred to the formerly all white high 
school, The change was made with little publicity, almost no opposition, 
and without incident. In the spring of 1952, the Board of Education an- 
nounced that, effective September 1952, the all Negro elementary school 
would be closed and Negro students transferred to the formerly all white 
school. Desegregation was effected with little publicity or opposition and 
without incident.® 


For additional evidence in support of the principle that “immediate” 
desegregation accomplished through a “‘directive’’ does not necessarily lead 
to violence or general ineffectiveness, see material on Negroes in graduate 
and professional schools in state supported southern universities (I, Section 
10 above). 


VI. The likelihood of desegregation being accompanied by active resistance 
or violence is not directly dependent upon the degree of expressed racial pre- 
judice among the whites prior to the desegregation. Prejudiced whites ac- 
commodate as well to a changed social situation as do less prejudiced whites. 
There is also some evidence that a change in the social situation brought 
about by desegregation tends to decrease the intensity of expressed racial 
prejudice. 


The evidence gathered by the Cornell University Studies of Intergroup 
Relations in twenty American communities reveals that “segregation and 
discrimination are not closely related to the intensity of prejudice in the in- 
dividual.” Analyzing these results further, the authors conclude ‘that within 
wide limits prejudiced persons will accept and participate in a thoroughly 
mixed and integrated setting if integrated patterns are established and ac- 
cepted as appropriate by other participants in that situation.’’7° 


A systematic study of specific cases of desegregation tends to confirm 
the statistical research findings of the Cornell studies. The successful desegre- 
gation of the Armed Services certainly must have involved many whites who 
were initially prejudiced—and some who continued their prejudices—against 
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Negroes. The existence of these prejudices did not impair the effectiveness 
of the desegregation process in the Armed Services. A number of empirical 
studies in such fields as housing,7! Armed Services,’ etc., show that the 
ability of whites to accommodate to a desegregated situation cannot be re- 
liably predicted from the intensity of their anti-Negro prejudices, Indeed 
the housing studies show that initially unfavorable attitudes may be changed 
to more favorable attitudes with certain types of interracial contact. 


Other observers have come to similar conclusions: 


. . . The personal attitudes of the people in any community with respect to segrega- 
tion as measured by a public opinion poll are not likely to be a good indicator of 
the effective strength of the opposition or support for local authority policy.78 


Insofar as attitudes are concerned, studies in the field show that the experience of 
living in open occupancy projects in itself contributes toward modification of overt 
prejudices, Even those who express objections to racial and religious minorities often 
do not reflect these feelings in their actions.74 


Preliminary research findings indicate that those prospective tenants without actual 
biracial housing experience are more likely to prefer segregated housing and to 
expect conflicts between the races in nonsegregated housing.75 


The Cornell studies present statistics which show that whereas the racial 
attitudes of all whites are likely to be favorably influenced by contact with 
Negroes, the most prejudiced or bigoted whites ‘‘are most likely of all groups 
to have their prejudices affected favorably by contact with Negroes.” 


Independence of Aititudes and Behavior in Cases of Desegregation 


The following cases clearly and specifically illustrate the discrepancy 
between expressed negative attitudes and adjustment to a concrete social 
situation. 


Until recently, the private hospitals of Minneapolis had the policy of 
assigning Negroes to private rooms in order to keep them from coming in 
contact with white patients in the wards.6 As a reaction to the pressure from 
many community sources, the Minneapolis Hospital Council held a series 
of meetings in an attempt to help these hospitals change this awkward pat- 
tern. The first attempt to change this pattern used the method of asking the 
white patients who were admitted to the hospital if they would mind shar- 
ing accommodations with a Negro patient. This approach did not work 
since the objection from the whites ‘‘was almost universal.” The hospitals 
were then forced to assign accomodations to patients without regard to race. 
When this definite step was taken, it was accepted as a matter of course by 
all concerned. There have been only three complaints in the year and a half 
since this new policy has been in operation. In these three cases, the com- 
plaints were answered by the admitting office with the simple explanation that 
the policy of the hospital was one of racial nondiscrimination. The consi- 
dered judgment of a hospital administrator, who was at first skeptical of 
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the wisdom of the new non-segregation policy, is that “the situation is 
working very smoothly.” 


In Tucson, Arizona, the elementary schools were maintained on a 
segregated basis prior to 1951. Students attended the school nearest their 
homes on the basis of race; the high school was nonsegregated. Approximately 
eleven years ago, the Superintendent of Public Schools, soon after his ap- 
pointment, integrated elementary school extracurricular sport and music 
programs. About six years later, the Superintendent attempted to accustom 
school officials, administrators, and parent-teacher groups to the idea of an 
eventually integrated school system. 


In the spring of 1950, a public statement made by the Superintendent 
supporting the pending state permissive segregation school statute and non- 
segregated elementary schools in Tucson initiated a wave of unorganized 
negative public reaction which included threatening letters, phone calls, 
charges of mishandling school affairs, No overt incidents were reported, 
however. Subsequently, influential community leaders and organizations 
publicly supported the superintendent’s position. Although focal opposition 
gradually decreased, the permissive segregation referendum was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated in Pima County, which includes Tucson. 


One year later, in March, 1951, when it became apparent that the 
state legislature would pass a permissive school segregation statute, the 
superintendent stated at a meeting of the school board that if the bill were 
enacted, the board should desegregate the schools, effective no later than 
September, 1951. Initially hesitant, the board finally agreed to a policy of 
nonsegregation. 


The superintendent immediately put into effect an educational program 
in the school and community utilizing intercultural techniques, The actual 
method of desegregation was planned in consultation with parents, teachers 
and Negro leaders. School zone lines were redrawn to allow for an increasing 
school population and to distribute Negro students in schools nearest their 
homes. All students, regardless of race or color, were required to attend 
the school in their zone. No exceptions were granted. Negro and white 
teachers were reassigned to various schools. More Negro than white teachers 
were assigned to those schools which had a predominant number of Negro 
students and vice versa. As long as several Negro students attended a school, 
at least one Negro teacher was assigned to that school. Additional Negro 
teachers were employed through the school system. As a result of this plan, 
Negro students and teachers were to be assigned to five of the six junior 
high schools. The Negro principal of the formerly all Negro junior high 
school was retained in that position. Desegregation was finally effected as 
planned without any difficulty or incident. When the change actually took 
place, there was little opposition to the new policy.” 78 
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A case study of the Tucson desegregation transitions, prepared by the 
Social Science Research Center, Cornell, University states: 


From a theoretical standpoint, it is extremely interesting that it was at this point 
[when a change from segregated to nonsegregated public schools was initially sug- 
gested and indirectly proposed]—and not when integration actually took place, or 
even when the final decision to integrate was made—that a wave of negative public 
opinion occurred . . . . In other words, the reaction of many people was one of 
horror directed toward the prospective, or hypothetical change; when the real change 
occurred, this reaction was not repeated. 


VI A. There is always some degree of opposition to desegregation. 
All of the cases analyzed for this report are illustrative of this principle. 


VI B. A small minority may precipitate overt resistance or violent opposition 
to desegregation in spite of general acceptance or accommodation by the 
majority. 


Violence by a Minority 


There is evidence that the conflict resulting from the attempted desegre- 
gation of the St, Louis, Missouri, swimming pool reflected primarily inept 
handling of this tense situation by police and public officials. Suggestive 
evidence that this conflict was not due to the desegregation order per se is 
found in the fact that two other pools in St. Louis were operating on a 
pattern of desegregation without any racial conflict on the same day that 
the riot took place at the third pool. There is further evidence that the 
violent disturbance was precipitated by a group of adolescent boys from the 
underprivileged neighborhood in which the pool is located.”® 


VI C. Incidents of overt violent resistance to desegregation have been 
quite rare. 


Of all of the cases of actual desegregation in the many institutions, 
with the exception of private housing, examined for this survey, there were 
only four cases in which violent opposition to the desegregation process 
occurred. Of the 59 communities included in this survey which have desegre- 
gated their schools within the past five years, only one incident of violence 
accompanied the change. This violent incident occurred in Cairo, Illinois. 
Nonviolent overt resistance to the desegregation of a school was found also 
in one case—Gary, Indiana. 


It has been generally recognized that violence does not inevitably ac- 
company desegregation. In a detailed survey of the consequences of desegre- 
gation, Time magazine, (August 31, 1953, p. 40) presented the following 
information: 
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In answer to the question, What will Georgia do if the U. S. Supreme Court outlaws 
segregation in the schools?, Governor H. Talmadge states: . . . Georgia . . . might 
well turn “the public schools over to a private system. It is the only thing we can 
do ... If we don’t do this, I have not got enough National Guardsmen and the 
Federal Government enough troops to prevent strife. Blood will flow in the rivers” 
.... But last week, .in communities and on campuses all over the U. S., there was 
ample evidence to prove one thing: wherever segregation has been abolished, no blood 
has flowed. 


In East St. Louis, scene of the race riot of 1917, the police were out in force 
on the day that Negro children entered the white schools: several principals had 
received anonymous letters from white adults threatening to burn down the buildings. 
But, says Chief George Dowling, “there were no demonstrations. Before some of 
the hotheads knew it, the whole thing was over, and everybody just settled down to 
live quietly.” 

The incidence of violence in the area of public and private housing 
desegregation has been uncommonly frequent. The factors responsible for 
this are not completely understood at the present, and this area should clearly 


be subjected to further intensive study. There are, however, some suggestive 
clues. 


The greater incidence of violence associated with the attempts of 
Negroes to obtain private housing in “white” communities both in the 
North and the South seems to be a pattern which reflects among other factors 
the racial attitudes of real estate interests and the lack of adequate police 
protection. “A consistent pattern that characterizes these oubreaks has been 
the disinclination of local police to intervene effectively. At times this has 
extended to active connivance by the police with the rioters.”8° 


In spite of continued racial restrictions in private housing in northern 
states and some incidents in regard to public housing in northern and some 
border regions, violent opposition to desegregation is quite rare. The pre- 
diction of such violence, however, is frequent. Violence was specifically 
predicted by the attorney generals of the seventeen states in a brief amicus 
curiae which they filed with the Supreme Court in the Sweatt case: 


The Southern states trust this Court will not strike down their power to keep 
peace, order, and support of their public schools from maintaining equal separate 
facilities. If the states are shorn of this police power and a physical conflict takes 
place, as in the St, Louis and Washington swimming pools, the states are left with 
no alternative but to close their schools and prevent violence .. . 


Briefly summarized, the Southern states know that intimate social contact in the 
same schools will lead to withdrawal of public support of the schools, to physical 
and social conflict, and to discontent and unhappiness for both races. 


In spite of this plea and these predictions, the United States Supreme 
Court decided that Negroes had to be admitted to state supported graduate 
and professional schools if there were no other equal facilities available to 
them. As the above list indicates, not only did Negroes attend the state 
supported universities in the South but as a result of these decisions many 
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private southern colleges who were not involved in the litigation or affected 
by the decision voluntarily opened their doors to Negro students. These 
predictions of violence have been proven to be unfounded. 


VI D. Desegregation has been accomplished in instances where there is 
initially strong opposition as well as in instances where there has been minor 
opposition. 


In Cairo, Illinois, during the week following overt violent resistance to 
the prospect of nonsegregated public schools, several Negro students were 
transferred to formerly all white elementary and secondary schools without 
incident. Three weeks after the first Negro student had been transferred, a 
total of approximately twenty-one Negro students were attending formerly 
all white schools without incident.8! The following school semester, “. . . 
in the fall of 1952, colored children were admitted to formerly all white 
schools without a single incident.’’®? 


Time magazine, August 31, 1953, comments: 


When the NAACP went into action in Cairo, in southern Illinois, in the winter of 
’52 to fight segregation in the schools, some citizens decided to take the law into 
their own hands. One band of whites lit a cross on the levee, another fired a shotgun 
at the house of a Negro dentist, and still another tossed a dynamite bomb into a 
Negro physician’s backyard. But, in spite of such hooliganism, Negro children began 
enrolling in the white schools. In the last year there have been a few fist fights, but 
gradually Cairo is learning to take some kinds of desegregation in its. stride. For the 
first time, Negroes have even begun to appear at meetings of the P.T.A. 


In East St. Louis, Illinois, a Negro student had been refused admission 
to an all white elementary school and some white pupils went on strike 
against the prospect of Negroes in “‘their’’ classrooms, A suit was filed in 
the Circuit Court of St. Clair County to prohibit segregated schools. A 
little more than a year later the eighty-five year old segregation policy ended 
without any of the outbreaks which had been anticipated. More than a 
hundred colored pupils enrolled in six schools which had previously been 
white schools and two white pupils began attending a school which had 
formerly been reserved for colored children. The police did not report a 
single racial disturbance.8? 


The smooth adjustment to the enforced nonsegregation policy of the 
Gary, Indiana, children who had gone out on strike for ten days against 
the enrollment of Negro children in “their” school is another illustration 
of the fact that initial hostility to desegregation does not in itself block 
permanently its accomplishment. 


An example from the field of employment is found in the policy of 
the International Harvester plants. The industrial relations managers at the 
Memphis, Tennessee, and the Louisville, Kentucky, plants of this company 
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reported that wildcat stoppages and protests are necessary “growing pains”. 
They believe that by firm judicious handling of the tension which develops 
in whites when they are first required to work with Negroes, the white 
workers emerge from each crisis with a wider acceptance of the policy and 
that the number and intensity of incidents continue to decline. 


VI E. Opposition and overt resistance to desegregation are decreased, if not 
eliminated, when the alternative for the whites is the complete loss of a 
desired public facility or the imposition of a direct economic burden or some 
other important stigma. 


Support for this principle is found in the Webster Groves Swimming 
Pool incident (II above), the St. Louis Parochial Schools, and other incidents 
cited in this report. 


VII. Active resistance, and sometimes violence, though rare, are associated 
with desegregation under the following conditions: 

A. Ambiguous or inconsistent policy; 

B. Ineffective policy action; 

C. Conflict between competing governmental authority or officials. 


Conditions Leading to Resistance 


In 1945, the Gary, Indiana, Board of Education maintained one non- 
segregated public school; all other schools were maintained on a segregated 
basis. The school board had no public policy prohibiting or permitting segre- 
gated or nonsegregated schools. The white students attending the only non- 
segregated school went on strike protesting the nonsegregated policy in 
“their” school. 


After two days of investigation, the CCI [Commission on Community Interrelations of 
the American Jewish Congress] was convinced that the basic causes of the strike 
were to be found in the confused policies of the Gary Board of Education, which 
resulted in Froebel High School being the only biracial high school in the city, while 
Negro and white children throughout the rest of the city were segregated in all 
white and all Negro schools. [Without a clear uniform citywide policy] . . . the 
school administration was placed in a very confusing and precarious position which 
would almost inevitably lead to a serious problem such as the strike which took 
place.84 


Ineffective police action has accompanied the use of organized non- 
violent and violent opposition both in the North and South to prevent the 
initiation or the expansion of nonsegregated private housing. One of the 
most recent such instances of violence occurred in Cicero, Illinois, in July, 
1951. Similar forms of opposition have occurred in St. Louis, Missouri; 
Detroit, Michigan; Atlanta, Georgia; East St. Louis, and Chicago, Illinois; 
Birmingham, Alabama; Spokane, Washington, and Miami, Florida, It has 
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been stated: “A constant pattern that characterizes these outbreaks has been 
the disinclination of local police to intervene effectively. At times this has 
extended to active connivance by the police with the rioters.’’8® 


Evidence is available to indicate that the violence which was associated 
with the attempt to desegregate the swimming pools in Washington, D. C., 
was not only a result of interracial hostility but also reflected an under- 
current competition between two governmental groups for the control of 
the recreational facilities in the city. The Department of Interior had a basic 
policy of nonsegregation and sought to make the public pools available to 
all citizens without regard to racial distinctions. The District of Columbia’s 
Recreation Board, supported by some southern Congressmen, on the other 
hand, attempted to capture control of all recreational facilities and enforce a 
segregation policy.8¢ 


VIII. The accomplishment of efficient desegregation with a minimum of 
social disturbance depends upon: 

A. A clear and unequivocal statement of policy by leaders with prestige 
and other authorities; 

B. Firm enforcement of the changed policy by authorities and per- 
sistence in the execution of this policy in the face of initial re- 
sistance; 

C. A willingness to deal with violations, attempted violations, and 
incitement to violations by a resort to the law and strong enforcement 
action; 

D. A refusal of the authorities to resort to, engage in or tolerate subter- 
fuges, gerrymandering or other devices for evading the principles 
and the fact of desegregation; 

E. An appeal to the individuals concerned in terms of their religious 
principles of brotherhood and their acceptance of the American 
traditions of fair play and equal justice. 


Clear and Unequivocal Statement of Policy 


The technique for enforcing the nondiscriminatory policy of the Inter- 
national Harvester plants located in Memphis, Tennessee; Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and Evansville, Indiana, has been described as a combination of “...a 
mixture of persuasion, education, and some judiciously applied coercion. 
The widely publicized statement of this policy, supported by the strong 
determination of management, provides the keystone upon which plant 
action depends.’’8? 


The necessity for a firm clarification of policy has been recognized by 
students of the desegregation process as observed in many areas: 


Only when top management has taken a positive attitude has the problem been solved. 
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Without a positive declaration of position from top management, the other levels of 
the organization invariably assume top management's attitude has been negative.8& 


The one consideration upon which there appears to be practically universal agree- 
ment among those who operate successfully public housing projects which are open 
to occupancy by more than one racial group is the necessity for the adoption and 
promulgation of firm policy in this regard by the local authority . . . When a shift- 
ing is made from a policy of enforced segregation to one of open occupancy, clear 
cut policy implemented all down the line is found to be mandatory. .... The de- 
cisiveness of policy is more important than the method of announcement in gaining 
its acceptance by the general community and by the tenants themselves.89 


This principle may also be stated specifically in reference to the desegre- 
gation of public schools, “. . . Once the decision is made [to desegregate a 
public school system] the carrying out of the plans made must be done in 
a positive manner with no deviation, apology, exception or vacillation what- 
soever.’’90 


Firm Enforcement of the Changed Policy 


When a Negro employee was upgraded to an all white department at 
the Evansville, Indiana, plant of International Harvester Company, the 
employees of that department walked off their jobs in protest. Management 
issued a statement to the employees saying that the policy “gave those who 
would do the best work the chance to do it.” After this restatement and a 
discussion of the nondiscrimination policy by the company officials, the 
workers thought the matter over and eventually returned to their jobs. One 
man who did not feel that he could work under those conditions was 
terminated. 


A similar incident occurred in the Memphis, Tennessee, plant of this 
company, A Negro employee was upgraded to a skilled job which tradi- 
tionally excluded Negroes; almost half of the white employees walked out 
in a work stoppage which lasted approximately two days and led to extreme 
tension and violence. In spite of this tension, union and management officials 
insisted that the Negro was entitled to the job and were determined to see 
that he was not removed from it. Plant operations were reestablished with 
the Negro remaining on his job.® 


In one public housing development, a change from a policy of segrega- 
tion to one of nonsegregation was accompanied by a demonstration and 
some vandalism. After the new policy was clearly reaffirmed, the organized 
resistance discontinued and desegregation was continued without any addi- 
tional incidents.®? 


Willingness to Deal With Violation by Strong Enforcement 


During the student strike in Gary, Indiana, protesting the newly imple- 
mented nonsegregation school policy, school officials, law enforcement 
officers, and the local newspaper publicized the Indiana ‘“‘anti-hate”’ law, 
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warning would-be violators of enforcement of the statute which carried a 
penalty of imprisonment up to five years and up to $10,000 fine. With full 
publicity coverage, one person was arrested and released on maximum bond 
for violating the statute. “During the entire strike, there was not a single 
case of physical violence.’’®3 


The actions of Archbishop Ritter in the desegregation of the St. Louis 
parochial schools is also a clear illustration of this principle. 


One public housing authority sent all tenants and tenant applicants of 
a newly desegregated housing project a letter which included the following 
statement: “The policy of the Authority is to permit no intolerance of any 
kind and it will terminate the lease of any persons who disturb the peace 
with intolerant activity.” %4 


The Important Role of Authorities 


The importance of the role of authorities, almost independent of other 
factors, in determining whether a situation is to be segregated or not is 
illustrated by Rutherford B. Stevens’ findings about the interracial practices 
that prevail in mental hospitals.°5 This study was conducted for the Com. 
mittee on Social Issues of the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry. 
Information was obtained from a questionnaire sent to the superintendents 
of 253 public and 191 private mental hospitals and sanitariums. Two hun- 
dred ninety six responses were received from the 444 institutions to whom 
questionnaires were sent. The results indicated that a wide variety of inter- 
racial practices existed in mental institutions, Most public institutions and 
some private sanitaria reported a racially mixed staff or patients or both. 
Public institutions in the South segregated Negro patients—at times placing 
them in separate buildings. A pattern of segregation was also generally 
found in the border states. However, interracial practices varied considerably 
among the institutions within a given state. The following quotations from 
two administrators of state hospitals in a border state illustrate this point: 
Separate wards. As far as possible we feel it is best for them to be by themselves. 
(34% Negro patients) 

Random placement. No reason to regard Negro differently than white. (16.7% Negro 
patients) 

Stevens comments: 

These divergent practices are particularly interesting in view of the fact that many 
administrators explained their discriminatory policies as in accordance with com- 
munity traditions. ..... Within the same state, segregation is not practiced when 


the proportion of Negroes is higher . . . . The subjective factor of administrative 
policy is more important than the objective factor of proportion. [Italics K.B.C.] 


Among those institutions that did not practice segregation of their 
Negro patients, the administrators indicated that the mixing of races proved 
to be a satisfactory and effective arrangement. Among the methods reported 
used in handling the complaints of white patients are the following: 
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We have on two occasions told white patients that they have to leave the sanitarium 
if they make another discriminating remark . . . On one occasion, we have typed a 
little note—‘‘We are all created equal’—and have placed it on the table where 
the patient was seated... . 


Patients ordinarily do not object to the lack of segregation. If in rare instances 
objection is raised, correction of the attitude is attempted; if unsuccessful, the objec- 
tion is disregarded. In fact, I believe some corrective pressure is brought to bear by 
more intelligent patients. 


Stevens mentions the fact that many of the administrators described 
their personal experiences during World War II in nonsegregated military 
hospitals in the South, In these hospitals there was none of the anticipated 
racial difficulty. “It is known, also, that numerous white and Negro mentally 
ill patients from regions of marked racial discrimination and segregation have 
been successfully treated in nondiscriminatory hospital environments .. . 
This experience is very common in hospitals located in border states with a 
large out-of-state population, such as the Winter Veterans Hospital in 
Topeka, Kansas.” 


Refusal to Compromise Principle 


The material presented under the principle of Uniform Application of 
Desegregation Policy (IV-C) is also relevant to the support of this principle. 


In the spring of 1948, the board of education of a large industrial New 
Jersey community voted to eliminate segregation in the public schools, 
effective September, 1948. Subsequently, the board refused to accept the 
recommendations of a special committee which had been appointed to study 
methods of desegregation and instead merely passed a resolution which 
included a declaration of its intent to end segregation, rezoned the school 
boundaries, and revised its regulations concerning school attendance in the 
new districts. One observer believed that had the resolution been terminated 
at that point, the integration of schools in the city would have been accom- 
plished with a minimum of administrative difficulty. 


The original resolution stated essentially that all pupils and new entrants 
in the elementary schools must enroll and subsequently attend the school 
designated for their particular district under the newly revised elementary 
school boundaries. However, an additional section of the resolution per- 
mitted students, upon application, to continue in the school they had been 
attending until they completed the grades scheduled in that particular school. 


It appeared as obvious to everyone interested in the successful integration of this 
school system, that the Board had provided an out for any white parent who did 
not wish his child to attend any of the former all colored schools. [Although the 
school board later agreed to implement the original resolution in September 1948], 
the end result of this vacillation on the part of the school board was that only partial 
desegregation was accomplished by September 1948.96 


Marion T, Wright points out that the common element in an effective and 
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smooth transition from a segregated to nonsegregated public school is “the 
decision to refuse exceptions to any parents.”’®7 


Cases are not difficult to find in which desegregation has been negated by 
subterfuge. Within the past few years, the United States Supreme Court has 
handed down a series of decisions which have stated that segregation in inter- 
state transportation, in Pullman accommodations, dining cars, railroad coaches 
and buses, is illegal. The practical consequences of these decisions vary accord- 
ing to the level and type of transportation accommodations. The court deci- 
sions have largely eliminated segregation or discrimination in Pullman accom- 
modations and in the dining cars in the South. 


The decisions have not been equally effective as far as railroad coaches 
and buses are concerned.®* Negroes are still for the most part shunted to 
Jimcrow cars and in the rear of buses in interstate travel, A Negro must 
be quite aggressive to obtain his constitutional rights in these areas of trans- 
portation. The reasons for the lag in the practical desegregation of coaches 
and buses seem to be due to: (1) lack of desire on the part of large number 
of Negroes to demand their legal rights in these specific instances; (2) lack 
of desire on part of the policy makers and their subordinates in these carriers 
to take a firm and positive stand enforcing the court’s decision; (3) lack 
of adequate followup, leading to strong enforcement, by responsible social 
agencies; and (4) lack of adequate publicity to the effect that the court's 
decisions are being ignored. 


Moral and Religious Appeals 


The issue of the admission of Negro students at St. Louis University 
was precipitated by a sermon which was preached in the university chapel by 
Father Claude Heithaus, S. J. The University yielded to the pressure resulting 
from this sermon, The decision to admit Negro students met with favorable 
editorial comment in the St. Louis press. The first Negro students were ad- 
mitted within a year after the sermon was preached. A problem arose 
around social affairs and the feeling of the university authorities that if 
Negroes were to attend the formal proms, a dangerous situation might 
develop. Again, Father Heithaus took a firm positive stand with the result 
that four Negro couples attended this dance during their first year. No 
incidents or friction developed.®® 


For additional examples of the effectiveness of moral and religious 
appeals in certain areas of desegregation see Wayland Baptist College (II), 
and Desegregation in Parochial Schools. 


On the basis of their extensive survey of various communities in the 
nation, the Cornell group concludes: 


Examination of an extensive store of research reports suggests that leaders who control 
the operating practices of an institution or social environment can establish the poli- 
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cies for that environment within a wide range of community customs. These new 
policies then become the established practices and customs to which participants 
conform. 


After five years of research on the problem of intergroup relations in- 
volving field investigations into hundreds of practical problems, these investi- 
gators present as the outcome of their reflection and judgment a number of 
tentative recommendations related to the actual process of school desegrega- 
tion. Among these recommendations are the following: 


Work with appropriate law enforcement officials to help ensure the quick and effec- 
tive application of police sanctions wherever tension spots or overt conflict threatens 
to arise. 


Announce clearly and explicitly the policy governing desegregation, the reasons for 
it, the expectation of compliance by the administration, and the firm intention to 
achieve a fair and impartial enforcement. (p.46)100 


IX. Wherever desegregation has occurred under the above conditions, it has 
been consistently evaluated as socially beneficial or otherwise successful. 


_ All of the examples examined and cited in this report, except those 
rare instances of overt violence which blocked the desegregation process and 
cases of progressive and segmentalized desegregation, support the principle 
that when desegregation takes place it is generally evaluated, even by those 
who wre initially skeptical, as successful and is seen as increasing rather than 
decreasing social stability. 


The following evaluation of desegregation at the Keesler Air Force 
Base at Biloxi, Mississippi, presented by Lee Nichols, is typical of the com- 
ments reported by other observers: 


No more significant indicator of the social impact of military integration can be 
found than at Keesler Air Force, whose gates open directly into the deep South city of 
Biloxi, Miss. Major General James F. Powell, Virginia-born commander of Keesler, was 
admittedly skeptical about mixing Negroes and whites when the Air Force ordered inte- 
gration in 1949. His entire staff was alerted to spot any incipient racial disturbance, and 
military police were on instant notice to spirit the Negroes away from the base 
in case of any white uprising. Five months after the integration began, Powell had 
reported to Washington that there were virtually no incidents or hitches. Now, three 
years later, he said there was no more problem here than if the Negroes didn’t 
exist."101 


IX A. The scale of the institution—its largeness or smallness or the number 
of people involved—does not necessarily determine the success or failure of 
desegregation. There is some suggestive evidence that the larger the scale of 
the desegregation the greater the likelihood of general acceptance or the lack of 
overt resistance. 


There are examples of successful desegregation among small, medium 
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and large scale institutions. Individual churches and an entire diocese have 
been successfully desegregated. A single shop industry and an entire industry 
with many plants have been effectively desegregated. The public schools of 
a small New Jersey rural community and the public schools of a large 
industrial city in New Jersey have been desegregated, The public schools in 
large industrial East St. Louis, Illinois, and those in rural Tamms, Illinois, 
have been desegregated. Desegregation has been accomplished on a large 
scale in the armed services, in public accommodations and certain areas of 
interstate transportation. 


There are examples of ineffective desegregation in small scale institu- 
tions. (See Department of Recreation, Washington, D. C. and Lutheran 
Church in the Bronx, N. Y.) These examples of ineffective desegregation 
seem more likely to be related to the use of the progressive and segmentalized 
method of attempted desegregation rather than to the scale of desegregation. 


IX B. There is evidence that effective desegregation in one institution of a 
community or in one area of American life tends to facilitate desegregation 
in other institutions and areas. 


In every case of successful desegregation, an independent evaluation of 
its social consequences was positive, Some of these expressed judgments 
specifically asserted that desegregation in this area led to or was expected to 
lead to desegregation in other areas of the community. For example, Ernest 
Leiser has observed: 


Given this special situation, will the effects of integration carry over into the lives 
of those exposed to it in the European Command? Will it have a lasting impact 
on their thinking and the way they act when they get back to the United States? 
No one, of course, can give a conclusive answer to these questions. Just the same, 
I asked them of a lot of people over here, white and Negro, privates, generals and 
civilians. And the sum of their tentative answers was best contained in the observa- 
tions of two men—one a slow-talking white corporal from Athens, Georgia, and 
the other a reserve lieutenant-colonel, also white, commanding the corporal’s armored 
battalion. “I'll tell you rightly,” the Georgia corporal drawled, “I didn’t much like 
it when they told us boys they’s moving a lot of blacks into the comp’ny. But then 
they come in and I got kindly used to the idea.” The colonel, a Chicagoan, said, 
“Of course it’s been easier over here. But we've set a definite pattern. I'll be the 
first to admit I had my doubts about this whole project when they first unloaded it 
on me. But it’s working, and I’d be very much surprised if that fact didn’t percolate 
back to the States and have an effect on us there too.”’102 


Marion T. Wright in appraising the consequences of desegregating the 
New Jersey public schools stated: 


The contributions from these various sources [desegregated public schools, nondis- 
criminatory employment practices] combined to produce a climate of opinion which 
would be favorable to such changes as resulted from the civil rights clause in the 
new constitution, ‘In addition to the desegregation which took place in the southern 
counties and the increased integration in the northern counties [which had mixed 
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schools except in instances of segregation because of residential restriction or loose 
policies of transfers whereby white pupils could be transferred out of predominantly 
Negro areas], there was an increase of elections and appointment of Negroes to local 
boards of education . . . . Several social agencies have engaged in programs of 
integration on their own and minority group members are being employed in greater 
numbers in positions previously denied to them or which were open in only rare 
instances.108 


Lee Nichols evaluates the larger consequences of desegregation in an 
Air Force Base in Texas as follows: 


Like water seeping through a dam, the tide of racial integration in the Armed Forces 
is spilling onto the fabric of the nation’s civilian life . . . The carryover of non- 
segregation to the outside community is indirect, subtle, and blends indefinitely into 
racial changes occurring throughout the national pattern as a whole. 


He presents the following letter which was received in February, 1953, 
by the commander of Harlington Air Force Base in Texas: 


Dear Col, Olive: It is with pleasure that we inform you of the . . . motion that 
was unanimously passed by the session of our church Wednesday, February 11, 1953 
. . . . We will appreciate any action you may take that will make the officers and 
airmen under your command, regardless of race or color, feel free to worship God 
with us in our church. We commend the action of the Air Force in your program 
of eliminating race discrimination . . . 104 . 


IX C. On the other hand there is evidence that effective desegregation in 
one area or institution of a community does not necessarily bring about a 
desegregated pattern in other areas or institutions of that community. 


The following case study of an interracial hospital in Phoenix, Arizona, 
illustrates the fact that a successful nonsegregated institution in a community 
does not always reflect the absence of desegregation in other areas and 
institutions of that community. One may speculate, however, concerning the 
degree to which the prior existence of this nonsegregated hospital in Phoenix 
precipitated or facilitated the movement toward general desegregation which 
has since included the desegregation of the Phoenix School System, The 
fact nevertheless remains that this hospital operated successfully on a non- 
segregated basis for many years in a community which was characterized by 
racial segregation in almost every other area of community life. 


In 1951 when Arizona was described as “almost as southern as 
Louisiana”, when there was compulsory segregation in the school system, 
compulsory segregation or exclusion of Negroes in all theatres, hotels and 
restaurants, there existed in Phoenix probably one of the most interracial 
hospitals in the United States.1°° Negroes are employed in all branches of 
the hospital staff. Some Negroes are in supervisory positions, responsible 
for white and Negro workers. The training school for practical nurses and 
the school for registered nurses have been interracial since their beginning 
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in October, 1944. The white and Negro students in the school for registered 
nurses live together in the nurses’ home, eat together and have their social 
life together. There has never been an incident of racial discord. Both the 
colored and white girls come from all regions of the United States. Some of 
the white nurses have come from the South. White internes have come to 
the hospital from Duke, Tulane, Arkansas, Mississippi and other southern 
universities and medical schools. Not one of these individuals has ever 
objected to working side by side with Negro doctors and nurses. 


The evidence indicates that this interracial hospital in an essentially 
southern situation has been professionally as well as socially successful. 


After seven years of operation, Memorial is now Arizona's busiest general hospital, 
with 232 beds that are full most of the time . ... The superintendent, not satisfied 
with his own observations and opinions, secured the services of Southwest Opinion 
Research, an independent polling organization, to determine patients’ attitudes toward 
being served by nurses of mixed races. Almost always the reaction was favorable— 
even glowing.106 


There is no evidence to indicate that at present the majority of whites in 
the South who work on the same job with Negro workers, who belong to the 
same unions, who attend the same Catholic Church, or who attend the same 
graduate and professional schools necessarily extend their areas of contacts 
with Negroes beyond these specific desegregated situations. If the social 
pattern requires segregated transportation, they conform to this in the same 
way that they conform to the requirements of the desegregated work, church 
or school situation. 


The Cornell Social Science Research Center’s memorandum states: 


A man who accepts quite naturally the participation of Jews in his service club or 
as neighbors, may object strongly to having Jews belong to his golf club. Workers 
who accept and vote for Negroes as officers in their union may strongly oppose having 
a Negro family move into their neighborhood. But we have observed cases in which 
a white family moves into a neighborhood and finds that a “nice respectable” Negro 
family is living down the block from them and that the other white neighbors accept 
the family and are even seen to be neighborly with them, and the typical outcome 
is that the new residents come to take for granted the fact that they have a Negro 
neighbor who is accepted. 


This report also states: ‘Association in the school does not result in 
attitudes which are generalized to all social situations.” 


X. The conditions which lead to successful desegregation seem to be as 
effective when used in the South as they are in other regions of the country. 
Specific social institutions in the southern states have been effectively desegre- 
gated. 


Most convincing evidence of the possibility of desegregation in a 
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specific social institution in a southern state is found in the interracial 
activities of some of the Catholic Dioceses in the South. The effect of the 
widely publicized policy pronouncement of the presiding Bishop Waters of 
the Diocese of North Carolina is a clear example of this fact. 


Another example of the possibility of desegregation within the Catholic 
Church in the southern states is found in the state of Louisiana. In 1953, 
Archbishop Joseph F, Rummel of the Diocese of New Orleans, Louisiana, 
sent a letter to the parishes of his diocese forbidding segregation in his 
churches, “‘just as there will be no segregation in heaven.” This letter was 
read in all of the pulpits of his archdiocese. As a concrete demonstration of 
the meaning of his letter, Bishop Rummel’s celebration of his silver jubilee 
as a Bishop was marked by complete racial integration. Whites and Negroes 
were seated side by side at the pontifical mass held in the Cathedral and at 
the civic reception given for the Archbishop in the McAlister auditorium of 
Tulane University.107 


An increasing number of Negro physicians are being accepted on the 
staffs of hospitals in southern states. Of the 167 hospitals which have 
appointed Negro physicians to their staffs, 12 of these are in the following 
southern and border states:108 109 


Washington, D. C. Arkansas 
Maryland Arizona 
Virginia Florida 
Missouri Georgia 


Some southern hospitals are beginning to use Negro nurses on a nonsegre- 
gated basis. There has been a continuous integration of Negro nurses in 
Catholic hospitals in the United States.12° An example of such integration in 
a southern state is the use of Negro nurses in Wheeling Hospital in West 
Virginia. This hospital is conducted by the sisters of St. Joseph.1!2 


The acceptance of Negroes on the major league baseball teams is not 
a phenomenon restricted to the north since these teams play exhibition spring 
training games in the South and since there are also Negro players on se 
minor league southern teams. 


The following United Press dispatch reflects the fact that Negroes have 
been accepted as players in organized baseball in some southern states. It 
further indicates the degree to which this fact in itself has made necessary 
some modification of the existing mores and restrictive racial laws: 


ANOTHER BLOW TO JIMCROW. Dallas, Tex., Sept. 18 (UP). The annual 
Dixie Series between the nation’s two Class AA baseball leagues, the Southern Asso- 
ciation and Texas League, today was expected to be played without incident with 
the promise that a segregation law will be amended. Negroes have never played 
in the Southern Assn., but the two Texas League finalists in the Shaughnessy play- 
offs, Dallas and Tulsa, both have Negro players. Birmingham, Ala., which is playing 
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Nashville in the final round of the Southern playoffs, has a city ordinance prohibiting 
Negroes from playing against whites. But Birmingham Mayor, James W. Morgan, 
said yesterday the City Commissioner would amend the City Code. 


Documented data illustrating the increasing pattern of racial desegrega- 
tion in various aspects of life in the southern states have already been 
presented in this report. Among the areas in which this process is most 
marked are Army camps and schools run by the Army, Air Force bases, 
Naval installations, higher education, industrial employment, and politics. 


X A. There is evidence to suggest. that there can be effective desegregation 
of elementary and secondary schools in the southern states. 


One could state that the above evidence showing in detail successful 
cases of desegregation and nonsegregation in many areas of life in southern 
states suggests that nonsegregated schools are also possible in this region of 
the country. It is not necessary to establish this point by analogy only, how- 
ever. There is some tentative suggestive evidence that the fact of nonsegre- 
gated schools is not a completely novel experience for the contemporary South, 


There are persistent rumors to the effect that white and Negro children 
attended or are attending the same elementary schools in some rural com- 
munities in the South. George Mitchell states:1!* 


In two or three known instances, private or parochial schools in southern locations 
are open to children of both races, and whispers continue to be heard of public 
schools in remote counties which have admitted their handful of Negro children 
rather than go to the expense of building and maintaining for so few a defensibly 
equal school. 


In a letter (September 30, 1953) Mitchell also states: 


It is rumored that in some other Ozark mountain county in Arkansas, one or more 
Negro children are attending public, otherwise white schools, but I have no means 
of verifying the rumor. 


Virginius Dabney writing in the Saturday Evening Post'8 states: 


One place where such conditions [Negro and white children going to the same 
school] exist is in the border state of West Virginia. In a half dozen counties there 
the few Negro children have been attending overwhelmingly white schools for a 
good many years, although the segregation pattern prevails, in general, throughout 
the state. There has been no trouble. The whites in these mountains come from sub- 
stantially the same stock as the mountaineers in the neighboring states of the Upper 
South. 
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IV. Some Implications for a Theory 
of Social Change 


Social Theories as Rationalizations for a Static Society 


During the early part of the 20th century, William Graham Sumner’s 
Folkways greatly influenced the ideas and conclusions of students of social 
change. Sumner’s description of folkways as “uniform, universal in the group, 
imperative, and invariable’ and with time “more arbitrary, positive and 
imperative” dominated and obscured the fact that he also stated: “The young 
learn them by tradition, imitation and authority.” Eventually the concept of 
folkways became almost synonymous with social rigidity and antithetical to 
social change unless there was a difficult prior change in the folkways. 
Indeed, Sumner has been used as the classic authority in support of the 
contention that man is unable to change his society through conscious effort. 


Until the 1930's, at least, interpretations of racial prejudices and patterns 
of race relations in America reflected this concept of an essentially static 
society supplemented by Giddings’ emphasis on consciousness of kind as a 
primary factor in the understanding of the origins and processes of society. 
Giddings’ theoretical contribution made it possible to interpret the American 
racial hierarchical system within the inflexible framework of the folkways 
concept and to assume the inevitability of existing social patterns. 


The cult of Nordicism, as reflected in the writings of Madison Grant! 
and others, reached its peak of influence in the theoretical and social atmos. 
phere in which the theories of Sumner and Giddings were dominant. The 
influence of these general social theories in the specific field of psychology 
is most clearly reflected in the ideas of William McDougall.? * Seen in the 
light of the dominant social theory of the late 19th and the early part of the 
20th centuries, and the oversimplified application of Darwinian theory to 
human society, one can understand the common factor in McDougall’s 
attempt to interpret human society and behavior in terms of instincts and 
his racist interpretations of the complexities of social problems. There is 


1 The Passing of the Great Race, or The Racial Basis of European History. New 
York: Scribner, 1916, revised 1918. 

2 Introduction to Social Psychology. London: Methuen, 1908. 

3 Is America Safe for Democracy, 1952. 
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an affinity between concepts of biological imperatives in human behavior 
and theories which assume rigidity in existing social patterns and stratifi- 
cations. 


An analysis of these apparently separate areas of early 20th century 
social theory reveals that they reflect the same basic concept and have a 
common function. They view man and society as relatively unmodifiable and 
influenced only by biological imperatives and social inevitabilities. To the 
extent that this is true, these theories may be considered the modern attempt 
at acceptable restatement of the medieval doctrine of innate ideas, The 
theoretical basis for the acceptance and extension of the static feudal system 
of society and a reflection in social theory of the realities of that society 
were among the practical social consequenses of the theory of innate ideas 
and the related concept of the divine right of kings, It is significant that 
the ideas of the 17th century environmentalist, John Locke, were not the 
dominant influence in early 20th century social theory. It was not until the 
theoretical implications of Watsonian behaviorism began to influence social 
sciences in the 1920’s that Locke’s ideas reemerged to challenge the pre- 
vailing neo-scholasticism. 


While late 19th and early 20th century social theory purported to pro- 
vide a theoretical framework which would make possible the development 
of an objective and empirical social science, these theories also tended to 
reflect and support the dominant powers, privilege and existing hierarchical 
system of the contemporary society, The accumulation of a tremendous reser- 
voir of empirical social science and psychological data since the beginning of 
the 20th century requires revision of older social theories and the development 
of new theories, more compatible with the observed dynamics of social 
change. 


Changing Assumptions in Social Theories 


Since the third decade of the 20th century, developments in the social 
sciences contributed to the continuing change in the assumptions of con- 
temporary social theory, One of the most important influences was Watsonian 
behaviorism with its emphasis on environmental determinism and its re- 
assertion of the ability of man to modify his environment and be modified 
by his changed environment. Other significant influences on the changing 
pattern of social theory are: the findings and interpretations of such cultural 
anthropologists as Boas and Benedict; the development of more objective 
inquiry into the problems of racial differences in psychological traits as 
reflected in the work of Klineberg and others; the development of an em- 
pirical social psychology, the emphasis on the study of the genesis of social 
attitudes, the relationship between attitudes and motivation and social be- 
havior stimulated by the work of Murphy and the Allports and others; the 
effect of Nazism in demanding a reevaluation of our concepts of the role 
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of dogma, propaganda, leadership, social morality and racism in the stability 
and instability of society; and technological advances which have increased 
efficiency in industrial production, mass communication and transportation 
thereby making the descructive and constructive potentialities of human society 
incredibly greater than could have been anticipated at the beginning of the 
20th century. 


The effect of these and other forces in various combinations on social 
and psychological theory was to reduce the influence of the “‘instinct’’ theory 
of human behavior and society and to increase the weight of ideas which 
emphasized the modifiability of man and society. Social psychologists and 
other social scientists now seem less concerned with maintaining the pose 
of nonmoral, nonjudgmental collectors of data and creators of broad theories 
which purport to reflect the essence of man and his societies. Rather, they 
have turned to the empirical study of social attitudes and other patterns of 
human motivation and behavior in their attempt to understand society. 
Increasingly, the empirical study of attitudes and behavior occurs within a 
value framework—whether they do or do not contribute to personal and 
social stability and effectiveness. 


This more recent emphasis of social psychology on the dynamic inter- 
action of personal and social factors in human motivation represents a 
significant development from the older concepts which viewed man and 
society in terms of the statics of instincts, customs, mores and folkways. 
Nonetheless, the influence of these older concepts persists. There is still the 
tendency to view attitudes as having similar, if not the same, compelling 
priority and determinism in human personal and social behavior which 
were ascribed to “folkways” and “consciousness of kind” and which 
McDougall ascribed to “instincts”. Some contemporary social psychologists, 
who in many respects have broken with the older rigid theories of man and 
society, continue to suggest that social change may be brought about only 
through prior changes in the attitudes of individuals. In this regard, attitudes 
have become the contemporary form of “innate ideas,” “instincts” and 
“folkways”’. 


Attitudes differ from these earlier forms of personal and social de- 
terminants of behavior in that it is conceded that they are acquired through 
socicl interaction while the others were either biologically or socially im- 
perative, inborn or in some other way fixed. The conception is similar, how- 
ever, to the extent that it assumes that antecedent changes in these phenomena 
are necessary if social changes are to occur. 


The preoccupation of social scientists with these antecedent phenomena 
protects them from the dangers inherent in the objective study of practical 
and controversial problems—-the study of social action and the processes of 
social change, Objective studies of attitudes and motivation, even within a 
value framework, are less likely to bring the social scientists in direct conflict 
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with the existing privilege hierarchy and the power structure of his society. 
Within the present ambiguities and conflicts of social theory, it is difficult 
for the contemporary social scientist to take a clear stand against the point of 
view held by some practical men that “one must change men’s hearts before 
one can change their social behavior.” 


The Need for a Consistent Theory of Social Change 


A clear statement of contemporary theory of social change is needed. 
The theoretical implications of the data presented in this report may carry us 
part of the way toward this goal. The data reveal that desired changes in 
the behavior of individuals and groups can be brought about by a change in 
the social situation in which they are required to function. Changes in the 
social situation are effected and reinforced by individuals with authority, 
prestige, power and the control over the media of communication and im- 
portant areas of life. Situationally determined changes in behavior may or 
may not be accompanied by compatible changes in attitudes or motivation 
of the individuals involved. Whether or not behavioral changes are accom- 
panied by attitudinal changes does not seem to be related to the observed 
stability of the behavioral changes. Some of the examined evidence suggests 
that compatible changes in attitudes and motivation may occur as a con- 
sequence of the changed situation and the changed behavior. 


The hypothesis that attitudinal and other subjective changes are necessary 
antecedents to behavioral changes is not supported by the empirical data 
examined in this survey. On the contrary, these data suggest that situationally 
determined behavioral changes generally precede any observable attitudinal 
changes. While one cannot at present verify the contention that subjective 
factors play no role in the complexities of individual and social change, it 
is necessary to reexamine and redefine the precise relationship between sub- 
jective factors and external pressures in the modification of behavior of 
individuals and groups. 


Kurt Lewin* and Leon Festinger® have recognized the important dis- 
tinction between public conformity with and without private acceptance. 
Lewin describes behavioral determinants which correspond to a person’s own 
needs as “own forces’. He states also that there are “induced forces’’ which 
are behavioral determinants which do not arise from the individual's own 
wishes but from the wishes of others. Festinger postulates: 


1. Public compliance without private acceptance will occur if the person in question 
is restrained from leaving the situation and if there is a threat of punishment for 
noncompliance. 


4 Lewin, Kurt, “Behavior and Development as a Function of the Total Situation,” 
in D. Cartwright [ed] Field Theory in Social Science. New York: Harpers 1951. 

5 Festinger, Leon, “An Analysis of Compliant Behavior” in M. Sherif and M. O. 
Wilson [eds], Group Relations at the Crossroads. New York: Harpers, 1953. 
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2. Public compliance with private acceptance will occur if there is a desire on the 
part of the person to remain in the existing relationship with those attempting to in- 
fluence him. 


He lists the following specific factors which are relevant to the process of 
social influence: 


1. The driving force acting upon the group member to remain a member of the 
group. 

2. The restraining force which acts to prevent a person from leaving the group. 
3. Negative valences outside the group which the’ person must inevitably endure 
if he leaves the group. 

4, The strength of the influence being exerted—the amount of force exerted on a 
person who is the object of an attempted influence. 


In an elaboration of his theory, Festinger states: “. . . while initially the 
exertion of influence might produce public compliance without private ac- 
ceptance, it is likely that over a period of time the private acceptance will 
also follow.” 


Lewin, Festinger and others have contributed to a newer theoretical 
understanding of the nature of social change by emphasizing that there are 
objective as well as subjective determinants of such change and by pointing 
out that changes in behavior might produce compatible subjective changes. 
It is necessary, however, to consider in greater detail the conditions under 
which behavior is changed by objective determinants; what are the de- 
terminants of public compliance independent of private acceptance; what 
are the conditions under which ‘induced forces” actually influence behavior 
whether or not they are consistent with ‘‘own forces.” 


The belief persists that subjective factors play a determining role in 
the process of social change. In spite of the fact that some social scientists 
continue to state the thesis that “‘education,” “propaganda,” and other “non- 
authoritarian” approaches to the changing of attitudes are necessary before 
social changes can be effected, one must reexamine these assumptions in the 
light of empirical data in order to determine whether these beliefs are valid 
or must be corrected and modified. 


A lack of clarity and specificity and convenient oversimplifications 
are at present found among those who use such terms as “education,” 
“propaganda” and “‘attitudes” in attempting to understand complex processes 
of social interaction and change. What is the most effective method and type 
of “education” and “propaganda” necessary to bring about a given change 
in behavior? To what extent is an “induced” change in behavior itself a 
most effective form of education for accommodation to changes in a given 
social situation? Can one prepare or educate individuals—bring about socially 
significant subjective changes—for the future acceptance of a major change 
in a social situation while they continue to function in the objectively un- 
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changed situation? These and related questions have not yet been answered 
with the necessary precision. 


Situational and Attitudinal Determinants in a Theory of Social Change 


Furthermore, clarifying as it is in some respects, the distinction between 
objective and subjective determinants of changes in behavior is an over- 
simplification that may lead to confusion. Observations of the behavior of 
individuals and social processes indicate that objective and subjective factors 
are interrelated and often temporally and functionally indistinguishable. The 
problem of determining the precise relationship between situational and 
attitudinal determinants of behavior must be solved eventually. The solution 
suggested by these data is that the use of the necessary power and authority to 
change the structure of the situation results initially in behavioral changes. 
These behavioral changes then compel compatible attitudinal accommodations 
which are required to preserve the assumption of personal rationality and 
adjustment. 


The available data suggest further that attitudes, motivation, and other 
subjective factors are important in the process of social change to the extent 
that they influence the ability of those individuals with authority, prestige, 
and power to use their influence to help to bring about or to block social 
change, On the other hand, there is also evidence that the role of the 
authority persons can be determined by external pressures and forces acting 
upon them in such a way as to impel them in a fluid social situation to take 
a position independent of their specific personal attitudes. Social reality com- 
pels one to make a distinction between the possible role of subjective factors 
in determining the crucial behavior of “leaders”, “gatekeepers,” or “power 
controllers” and the role of these factors in the changed behavior of the 
masses of individuals who comprise a social group. The behavior of these 
individuals is determined by the perceived structure of the social situation; 
the concrete factors of the limits of choice available; and the social, economic 
and personal risks and consequences inherent in deviant behavior. These 
can be made clear by the clarity, authority, and prestige of the power-con- 
trolling individuals. At the level of mass behavior, personal attitudes and 
other subjective factors are secondary determinants of significant social 
change, if at all relevant. 


When the concrete external pressures appear to be in opposition to the 
attitudes and motivations of some of the individuals involved, these 
individuals are required to modify their attitudes either by repressions, 
rationalizations, or some other device or pattern of devices which makes 
their contemporary attitudes more compatible with the externally determined 
changes in behavior, The alternative to such modification is overt rebellion 
of the individual against the compelling social situation. The risks of personal 
rebellion are generally too great for the individual or a minority of indi- 
viduals to accept impetuously. Such risks are assumed either by emotionally 
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disturbed individuals or by a group of individuals who share a common 
point of view and believe that they are capable of consolidating sufficient 
power to determine and control the structure of the social situation and 
thereby control the behavior of others. The problem of competition for and 
conflict of power must be seen as a reflection of the fact that the controllers 
of power determine the structure of a social situation, the behavior of the 
individuals involved in the situation, and the rate and direction of certain 
aspects of social change. 


When the structure of a situation is changed in assumed opposition to 
previous or existing attitudes and motivation, the initial modification of the 
behavior of individuals and the eventual compatible changes in their attitudes 
and motivation are likely to take place to the extent that the following condi- 
tions prevail: 


1. The situation maintains its structure with clarity, consistency, and the 
necessary intensity of pressures, Given an ambiguous and inconsistent situa- 
tion in which the authority vacillates, individuals and groups tend to seek 
personal security and stability in terms of their previous adaptive or non- 
adaptive attitudes and behavior. 


2. The situation prevents the individual or group from behaving in terms of 
previously verbalized attitudes or assumed motivation. When permitted free- 
dom of choice, individuals and groups tend to behave in terms of previously 
verbalized attitudes, prejudices and motivations. They will continue to do 
so and to resist changes in attitudes and behavior until prevented from so 
doing by stronger external counter pressures or by the absence of a choice. 
In a social situation which was previously charged with hostile and aggressive 
behavior reinforced by status priorities and hierarchy, a free competition 
among different patterns of behavior will result in the domination of the 
hostile behavior—even when supported by a minority—over the nonhostile 
or accepting behavior. 


3. The conflicts and ambivalences inherent in the original attitudinal and 
motivational pattern are exploited and those which are compatible with the 
new pattern of behavior are reinforced and strengthened by external pressures 
and force. Those which are in opposition are weakened, made ineffectual or 
eliminated. 


The application of this sort of analysis to the specific problem of racial 
desegregation is made by Gordon Allport who states: 


People really know that segregation is un-American, even the masses in the South 
know it. They also have prejudices. This mental conflict is acute. When we try 
to solve the conflict to accord with their consciences as Americans, we naturally 
arouse all the protests and threats and dying gasps of their prejudices . . . . But, let 
the backbone come from the Supreme Court, and it will strengthen the moral 
backbone of those who now live in conflict . . . .-People do accept legislation that 
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fortifies their inner conscience . . . . Protests are short-lived and readjustment rapidly 
sets in. Let the line of public morality be set by authoritative pronouncements, and 
all the latent good in individuals and communities will be strengthened. The impor- 
tant thing is to give this external support to the forces that are already working 
for fairness to Americans of all colors and national origins.5 


Inherent in these theoretical observations is the assumption, suggested 
by the empirical findings, that individuals and groups modify their behavior 
only to the degree and ‘in the direction demanded by the external situation 
as it is perceived.,The internal determinants of behavioral changes are them- 
selves the product of past external effects, and are subject to modification by 
the continuous interaction of the organism in the situation. While to bring 
about a specified desired change in behavior within a given period of time 
may require a concern with the internal effects of past influences, the habitua- 
tion of verbalized attitudes, and past patterns of behavior, these factors do 
not operate as a permanent block to future changes but rather determine the 
strength and duration of the external pressures which are required to effect 
them, When these are determined and applied, appropriate relearning— 
demanded changes in behavior—occurs and is internalized and reinforced 
in the same way as the previously learned behavior. 


Data related to the changing pattern of American race relations, and 
specifically the process of change from racial segregation to desegregation, 
are pertinent to an understanding of the dynamics of social change because 
they involve an area which is generally considered to be highly charged with 
emotional resistance to change and an area which has been strongly in- 
fluenced by the errors and rigidities of the folkways, instinct, and Nordic 
theories. Whatever theoretical concepts are demanded by these data are 
likely to be applicable to social change in other areas. It is necessary, however, 
to continue to collect and reexamine data in this and other areas of social 
interaction in order to determine whether, and the conditions under which, 
these hypotheses are generally valid. An increase in this social science know]- 
edge will necessarily have far reaching academic and practical consequences. 


5 In letter to author, August 4, 1953. This point is also developed in his recently 
published book, Allport, G.W., The Nature of Prejudice. Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 
1954, 
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